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Comment 


A Call—and an Opportunity 

Tr is our belief that the seven-thousand-mile 
journey of President Tarr through the West and 
Scuth will mark the beginning of a new era in 
the history of the Republican party. The real 
control of that mighty organization from the 
days of and THap Stevens to 
the present of Atpricu and Hate and Lopue has 
rested in the East. Presidents have been elected 
from Ohio and Indiana, one potential leader in 
the Senate hailed from Iowa, HANNA came out 
‘of Ohio and Cannon from Illinois, but throughout 
the entire fifty years the underlying dominance 
has been exercised with quiet effectiveness and a 
firm hand from New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
England. Apparent leaders from west of the 
Alleghanies have been but as pawns, restive at 
times, but invariably subservient in the end to 
the stronger authority of a few men capable of 
wielding with skill the adhesive power of party 
unification. 

The passage of the tariff bill signalized the be- 
ginning of the end of that control. For the first 
time in the history of the party ten Republican 
Senatcrs broke the party chains and committed 
Returning to their homes, they 
received ovations, while representatives of like 


party treason. 


communities who had demonstrated their fealty 
to the organization after the old manner met with 
sullen ‘looks, boding ill for their future political 
fortunes. But it is now plain that, while angered 
by what they regard as betrayal of an obligation, 
the Republicans of the West place no part of the 
responsibility at the door of President Tarr. Him 
they stil! regard as their sincere friend and as the 
one man whose sympathies, aspirations, and official 
position equip him pre-eminently for the assump- 
tion of real leadership of a. new and determined 
movement within the party to eliminate narrow- 
ness and install breadth of authority in vital af- 
fairs of governance. 

This is the situation which President Tarr is 
called upon to face, and he is prepared to meet 
it with calmness and courage. Nobody has a 
keener appreciation of the condition than he; 
few understand it as well. While not seeking or 
craving great personal opportunity, he realizes that 
great personal opportunity has been foreed upon 
him, and he is ready. The true purpose of Presi- 
dent 'Tart’s visit to the country is to pave the way 
for signal accomplishment. His mission is to 
It is a task of no 
mean magnitude, as he well understands. To 


free the Republican party. 
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succeed he must convince the people of his own 
single-mindedness, he must indicate plainly. his 
real intent, he must win their unqualified al- 
legiance and support. 

Let him beware, then, not to mistake hospitality 
for approval. The West is open-hearted, generous, 
and appreciative of a President who pays it com- 
pliments. It will give no indication of dissent 
from whatever President Tarr may say or do. 
The reckoning will come later. That is the fact 
that the visitor will do well to keep in mind. 
However favorable the impression he may realize 
he is making while striving to pacify and con- 
ciliate, he ought not to forget for a moment that 
a great majority of his fellow countrymen have 
It is 
no longer a question of protection vs. free trade, 
but of right vs. wrong. And when that idea be- 
comes fixed in the minds of the American people, 
it is there to stay until right has triumphed. 

Such a condition demands leadership, not com- 
promise. Lasting reconciliation of the two wings 
of the Republican party we regard now as im- 
possible through recourse to the familiar policy 
of give and take. Temporizing will no longer 
serve. It is the sense of not only the West, but, 
we firmly believe, of the great mass of Republican 
consumers in the East, that the spirit of greed 
personified by ALpricu and written by him upon 
the statute-books must be beaten to a pulp, and 
no man, however popular, is strong enough to 
withstand for long the strength of that demand. 

The next House of Representatives, whether 
Republican or Democratic, will have new and 
enlightened leadership. The Senate should have. 
And over both, guiding, directing, acting cautious- 
ly but firmly, the people want a leader of leaders 
in the White House, exercising his mighty author- 
ity for what they believe, and what they are con- 
vineed he believes, to be simple righteousness. 

The critical period in President Tart’s career 
confronts him. His place in history may be de- 
termined by what he says and promises or what 
he refrains from saying and promising before he 
returns to Washington. We know that he has 
understanding. We have faith that he has 
courage. May he heed the one and exercise the 
other; else the whirlwind of appeal to class, to 
the spirit of envy, to personal hatred, and to all 
vicious passions will sweep over America like a 
simoom from Africa before the time shall come 
for the election of a successor to WituiAmM H. Tarr. 


come to regard the tariff as a moral issue. 


High Protection’s Bogie 

The relief with which the high-protection Re- 
publicans turn away from this year’s dab at tariff 
revision cannot be entirely free from anxieties 
about the future. As the years go on, and the 
price of commodities ascends, and the people sweat 
to meet the cost of living, what are the captains 
of high protection going to offer the Republicans 
of the Middle West as the price of their votes in 
favor, say, of the cotton and the woollen schedules ? 
They can tax’ lemons, maybe, and hire the votes 
of California; and tax pineapples, maybe, and 
get Florida in line; and tax sugar and rice, per- 
haps,‘ and the Democrats from Louisiana will 
vote protection with due docility. But the Mid- 
dle West is a big buyer of highly protected mer- 
chandises, and not so very great a maker of them. 
Kansas is, the fourth State in the Union in 
assessed @iluation of taxable property! It expects 
this fall to be the richest State per capita in 
the whole sisterhood. Only Massachusetts beats 
it now in per capita wealth, and it expects to 
pass Massachusetts when it gets in this year’s 
crop. Kansas is a great buyer. So are various 
of its neighbors, great States that are rich already 
and getting rapidly richer every year. They are 


all paying increased attention to the price of . 


things and the reasons for it. They will know 
how much of it is tariff taxation and for whose 
benefit it is paid. That is one of the skeletons 
in the high-protection closet; one of the longest 
and worst rattlers. How long will Kansas and 
her sister Republican States .in the Middle West 
allow Rhode Island to make the tariff? 


+ 


‘a half? 


Results of the War 

On general principles we are opposed to war. 
But if we must have it at intervals, we prefer the 
variety with which Massachusetts has been regaled 
during the past week. The smoke of battle has 


‘not yet cleared away sufficiently to make the actual 


results apparent, but it is plain that much has 
been accomplished. New ways have been demon- 
strated of changing a base, and the immense value 
of an efficient signal corps has been made more 
manifest than ever before. “ A defending army in 
Massachusetts should be equipped with the best 
possible signal service, and the National Guard 
will do well to develop one,” is the diplomatic but 
significant comment of Major-General Woop. In- 
deed, at this writing it appears that the chief 
advantage to the invaders in trying to out- 
inanceuvre their antagonist was derived from the 
plan of concentration employed by them in con- 
trast with the wide distribution made of the troops 
of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia by Briga- 
dier-General Prw, who commanded them Of 
course General Buss is the hero and certainly de- 
serves signal credit. In the old days of real warfare 
he would now be among the eligibles for the Presi- 
dency. As it is, he has shown that he knows his 
business, is a competent head of the military col- 
lege, and, in the event of trouble, would be accepted 
with confidence as a fit man to take full command 
in the field. We feel rather sorry for General Pew. 
While he lacked experience and his troops lacked 
equipment, and due allowance should be made 
therefor, it still remains difficult to rid one’s 
mind of the impression that he made a pretty 
sorry showing. If the result of the war shall be 
no more than a bucking-up of the Massachusetts 
militia it will be well worth the one hundred thou- 
sand dollars it cost. Meanwhile, we suspect that 
other major-generals at the head of various State 
troops will get more or less busy in anticipation 
of the day when General Woop will notify them 
that their time has come. All of which is to the 
good. 


Secretary Mac Veagh and Dollar Bills 

We question the practicability of Secretary 
Mac Veacn’s scheme to get a congress of nations 
to adopt a uniform currency. The Britisher, for 
example, has an undisguised fondness for Amer- 
ican dollars, but for their intrinsic value alone. 
He would payt as quickly with his birthright as 
with his pounds, shillings, and pence. Even the 
absurd guineas, half-crowns, and farthings have 
survived the ravages of reform. So with the 
Frenchman and his frangs, the German with his 
marks, and, we suspect, the American with his 
dollars and halves and quarters. Moreover, if 
the: Secretary is correct in saying that “a nation 
is known first by its currency,” why rob it of 
distinctiveness ¢ 

Nor will many agree with the Secretary that 
the French bills are superior to the English notes. 
The latter, he says, afford conclusive evidence 
that the English are not artistic, while the former 
create the opposite impression of the French. 
We, on the contrary, have always regarded the 
crisp five-pound note as the most satisfactory and 
the soiled twenty-franc note as about the most 
disreputable in existence. The former may not 
be as artistic in design, but, after all, money is 
mere dross, and cleanliness is a far more desirable 


attribute of whatever represents it than even 


beauty. As to this, the Unf€ed States Treasury 
might well take a hint from the Bank of Eng- 
land, which cancels notes as rapidly as they are 
used, thus reducing their germ-bearing capacity 
to a minimum. 

No, there is no point in trying to reform the 
eurrency of other nations. The Secretary will 
do far better to confine his attention to our own, 
of whose defects he indicates full realization. 
Of course, as he says, bills representing the same 
amount should be uniform in design, and differ 
from others chiefly in color. And they are un- 
doubtedly too big. The Secretary proposes to 
reduce their size one-fourth. Why not~-make it 
There is no reason that we can per- 
ceive. In fact, advantages would be derived from 
the greater difficulty of counterfeiting, the lower 
cost ‘of paper and ink, and the smaller’ siirface 
for germ habitation. Best of all would be the 
greater convenience of bills small enough to be 
put without folding into’ pocketbooks that could 
be slipped into vest pockets or reticules, or what- 
ever they call those marvellous receptacles that 
the women hang on their wrists. | 

If Secretary Mac Veacu can accomplish this 
notable reformation, incidentally doing away 
with the absurd representations of defunct Presi- 
dents and unknown Secretaries, he will render 
noble service to his own countrymen without 
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treading on the corns of pig-headed and sensitive 
foreigners. 


Exposition First 

The New York World belabors the Georgia Legis- 
lature for not endorsing the income-tax amend- 
ment immediately. The Hartford Times belabors 
the Connecticut Legislature for not rejecting the 
income-tax amendment immediately. Both pa- 
pers are Democratic (anti-Bryan), enlightened, 


and well-meaning. Both also err in judgment. 


The postponement of definite action by the two 
Legislatures was highly commendable. In a mat- 
ter of so great importance haste is to be deplored. 
The subject has not yet been threshed out. Let 
that be done first. Then the people can render a 
decision understandingly. 


Mr. Shaw Empties His Mind 

All a man’s indiscretions of thought seem to 
come out of Chautauqua. Witness Brother Sam 
McC.ure’s discharge of prophecy previously re- 
marked. And here are some things that ex- 
Secretary SuHaw let go when his turn came the 


other day. Of the tariff debate he said: 


Never before has there been such an exhibition of 
cowardice in the halls of Congress. The people have 
made cowards of their Congtessmen. And every man 
who has dared to follow his own convictions and vote 
according to those convictions will be retired by the 
people whep his name again comes before them for re- 
election. 

Uncle Jo—e CANNON is not a coward; in this respect 
he is exceptional in this Congress. 

I am not in favor of direct primaries or the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote of the people, 
nor am I in favor of the initiative and the referendum, 
the last and the worst of the tendencies away from 
the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. 

This country has now the most centralized govern- 
ment in the world, not excepting Russia. We have got 
to the stage in our evolution where we expect the 
executive department of the government to make the 
laws, usurping the functions of the legislative depart- 
ment. The Constitution has now become a book laid 
away on a table, about which gather now and then 
the directors of this government. 


The Chautauquans got their money’s worth out 
of Brother SuHaw, but the papers said he was half 
sorry he told them so much. The course of tariff 
legislation doesn’t seem to suit him. By so much 
the better, no doubt, it suits Senator Cums. 


Still Awaiting Enlightenment 

President Moony of the Union Bank of Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio, writes to us that in his opinion Presi- 
dent Tart clearly demonstrated the merits of the 
new corporation tax when he wrote: 

The corporation tax is a just and equitable excise 
measure, which, it is hoped, will produce a sufficient 
amount to prevent a deficit and which, incidentally, 
will secure valuable statistics and informations con- 
cerning the many corporations of the country and will 
constitute an important step toward that degree of 
publicity and regulation which the tendency in cor- 
porate enterprises in the last twenty years has shown 
to be necessary. 


Still we can’t see it. Is a tax upon a class 
within a class just? Is a tax upon corporations 
and not upon copartnerships equitable? Is a tax 
imposed for inquisitorial purposes an excise 
measute? If it is, we should like some one to 
present the why and wherefore. An expression 
of opinion from President Tarr goes a long way, 
but not quite far enough to satisfy even an un- 
captious spirit. 


Betting 

Brother Joun R. McLean seems inclined to 
make people think he has become a better man 
since he moved from the Cincinnati Enquirer to 
the’ Washington Post. Some time ago he printed 
an item to the effect that Brother Tom Warson 
was not the father of rural delivery. Whereupon 
Brother Tom offered to pay $500 to any charity 
if Brother McLean could prove that any member 
of Congress got an appropriation before he did. 
Brother McLean easily dug the requisite evidence 
out of the Congressional Record, but refused to 
take the money, remarking, austerely, at the head 
of a’ leading editorial, “We Don’t Bet.” What 
he meant was that he didn’t think. He does bet, 
of course, every day of his life, every night, too, 
when he goes to his office and determines the 
morrow’s edition. He bets that just so many more 
persons will buy the paper on Tuesday than bought 
it on Monday. He bets on the weather. When 
he invests his surplus earnings, he bets on stocks 
and bonds and the market generally. He bets his 
life on an automobile. He bets Tarr will be elect- 
ed—a sure thing. He bets Congress will adjourn. 
He bets prosperity is returning and acts accord- 
ingly. If he was a woman, he would bet the steak 
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was done and the biscuit had riz. What nonsense 
is a stdtement to the contrary! Why, everybody 
bets except at poker! We leave it to Marse Henry. 


Man-flight Must Not Be Noisy 

French despatches say that our Mr. GLenn 
Curriss’ flying-machine, though a pretty good one 
to go, aviates with a rattle of machinery so con- 


‘siderable that it scares horses. When Curtiss 


went up from the Bethany field in France the 
other day, fifty mounted policemen were having 
a practice drill, which was promptly broken up 
by the whir of the autoplane’s motor. 

Of course that will come right in time. And 
it must. The autoplanes must fly quietly; not so 
noiselessly as the birds, but with just as little 
racket as is consistent with the operation of man- 
perfected machinery. When we fly we passengers 
are going to want to listen to the music of the 
spheres revolving around us, and to be spiritually 
uplifted and inspired by our detachment from 
earth and the hungry generations that trod us 
down. It is not tolerable at all that our mental 
processes should be jarred by an _ everlasting 
chortling of an intoxicated sewing-machine. 


Nor Scare Horses 

And “there are enough things now that scare 
horses. Not that horses are as important as they 
were, but they still do exist. It was in the paper 
last week that some one in Europe had discovered 
the perfect storage battery that Mr. Eptson has 
been looking for so long, and when that piece of 
news becomes true another important step will 
have been taken toward the release of the horse. 
But there will be many steps still to be taken 
before he is let go. The amount of work to be 
done and of transportation to be provided in- 
creases all the time, of course, in progressive 
communities along with the development of busi- 
ness and the increase of population. It is an 
everlasting question for statisticians to answer 
whether all the automobiles that have been built 
so far have more than kept up with the increase 
in the world’s work in their department of it 
since they were invented. We suppose there are 
more horses now in existence than ever before. 
Even the bicycle is not extinct. It is somewhat 
out of fashion, but not out of use by many, many 
millions, and not at all likely to be. The farms 
and villages of the country are full of bicyeles in 
constant use in summer, and full of horses too. 
There are even a good many oxen working still, 
but oxen are a little slow for the age of gasoline, 
and it was in the paper that men who can drive 
them are getting to be scarce. It takes a tranquil 
temperament to drive oxen, as well as experience, 
and both are rare nowadays. What may keep 
oxen in use is the price of oats, for oats are twice 
as dear as they were twenty years ago, and a horse 
eats just as many now as then if he can get them. 
But oxen and autos and bicycles do not require 
oats. 


A Shock to Expectation 

The world welcomes every new means of getting 
work done or space covered, but it is very slow 
to give up any old and. tried means of doing 
either. What the hurrying cities diseard, the 
more leisurely cduntry readily absorbs, and what 


fashior lets go finds homelier uses. The most 


interesting horse-reservation to be found in these 
times is the fashionable island of Mount Desert. 
Motor-cars have so far been excluded from that 
island (as is well known), though there is a 
wrangle over it in the Maine Legislature every 
winter. To visit Mount Desert after years of 
absence gives one an effective realization of the 
place that the automobile has made for itself in the 
course of ten years in the seat of human expecta- 
tion. Involuntarily the mind of the newcomer 
to Maunt.. Desert expects automobiles, and is 
jolted when it finds them not. The people that 
naturally use them are everywhere in sight, but 
no motor-cars. Ten miles in that island is still 
an hour’s ride—and brisk going at that. Folks 
travel for hours around the island on leisurely 
steamboats to make a distance that an active 
auto ‘in moderate spirits would eat up across 
country in forty minutes. Time and space in 


that island have all to be recalculated by the con- 


temporary mind, which finds, however, a benefit 
in that exercise, for the business of the island is 
recreation and repose. 


Getting Together | 

The Macon News agrees with Editor HArvey in the 
view that it would be better if the Southern protection- 
ists joined the Republican party, if the Northern taritf- 
reformers would follow suit and join the Democracy, 
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where they belong. if they are honest in their preten- 
sions.— Macon (Georgia) News. 

To which we reply gently but tirmly that the 
tariff-reformers of these parts will never join 
the so-called Democracy so long as the South 
continues to nominate WiLuiaAM Jeremian Bryan. 


The Man for Chautauqua 

The Chautauqua lecture bureau ought to get 
Mr. W. T. Sreap over to talk from their platform 
to the eager thousands of seekers after novelties 
in thought and knowledge. Of course they have 
thought of it, but perhaps they fear to over- 
stimulate the American mind. Mr. Sreap dis- 
bands more unexpécted, quivering, and~ pulveriz- 
ing thoughts than anybody.* He beats even Brother 
Sam McCuvre. He is a natural Chautauqua 
orator, born to the job as the birds and the 
Brothers Wricurt to fly: For lack of access to the 
Chautauqua aeroplane he continues to do the bést 
he can at home. It is pretty good, too. He did 
well years ago when the British atmosphere was 
conservative, and now that it is so remarkably 
emotional he does even better. 

Brother Sreap says ‘that the- old order ends 
with the aeroplane and the air-ship. He con- 
siders that what the aeroplane carries beneath its 
planes is the most far-reaching revolution that has 
ever transformed the world. It may be superla- 
tively good, or it may be superlatively bad, but 
it will be a _ erackerjack. The aeroplane, as 
Brother Sreap sees it, dashing about at a hundred 
miles an hour, and dropping a hundred pounds 
of high explosive from any height on any point, 
is the nearest thing yet to Vril. In three years 
he expects to see aeroplanes as numerous as auto- 
mobiles, and against them and the air-ships he 
considers the military and naval apparatus of 
the world to be an utterly futile contrivance. 
He quotes Captain TuLLocn’s article in the Nine- 
teenth Century about the possibility (with the 
right wind and good luck) of setting afire the 
whole Thames Valley, “ fifty miles of concentrated 
empire,” by dropping incendiary missiles from a 
single air-ship into pre-selected spots. That 
thought helps one to understand Mr. H. G. Wet.s’ 
recent expression of impatience with his country- 


men for being so sluggish in aviation. As the. 


decade before the introduction of gunpowder was 
probably a time of particularly brisk business 
for the armorers, so Mr. Sreap sees in the cur- 
rent activity in building Dreadnoughts the last 
convulsive burst of energy in a trade that is 
about to become extinct. War, he says, cannot 
go on. The powers that are now becoming avail- 
able promise to hold possibilities of destruction 
so enormous that their use will be incompatible 
with the existence of nations, the progress of 


civilization, and the very continuance of human 


life. . 


Send Him Over 

It will be seen that Brother Sreap is all worked 
up. It is not for us to say that he sees things 
that are not, or that matters are not coming 
along about as he forecasts. These are interesting 
times, and there are a lot of possibilities knock- 
ing about, whieh, if they develop about as expect- 
ed, will contain very interesting capacities ‘to 
raise hob. As much as we dare say is that Brother 
Sreap ought to move on Chautauqua at onee. 
And if he won’t move voluntarily, he ought to 
be fetched, with the assistance of the British au- 
thorities. Chautauqua can stand him a great 
deal better than London can, for London has 
nerves, and ‘Chautauqua has had good crops and 
ean stand anything. It would do Chautauqua 
good to think about the perils of London and all 
the Europeans, and we suspect it would do Lon- 
don good to think for a time about something 
else. Our good transatlantic cousins will have 
a serious case of rattles if they are stirred up 
much more just now, and will be in danger of 
perishing from palpitation of the heart before 
anything drops on them. 


Succor 

Do not despair, England; do not despair! 
There are many hearts on this continent belqw 
the Canada line that beat with something more 
than disinterested tolerance for you. If’ things 
should go as ill with you as your Cassandras and 
Jeremiahs affect to foresee, you would not sink with- 
cut wide and penetrating agitation in these parts. 
How we eould fight for you it is hard to conceive, 
but we would mutter a lot, and we would surely 
intervene, and if things got thicker still, we could 
not, could not, sit entirely tight. We might not 
send a ship, nor an armed man, but one thing we 
might do—by George! we’d lend you Teppy! 
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Correspondence 


A PLEA FOR THE POOR WESSIMIST 


To the Bditor | Harper's Weekly: 

One of the most persuasive of our American es- 
savists has recently told us, in a current magazine, 
why he is an optimist. Why not, he boldly asks— 
why not be an optimist? He sums up that the feeblest 
optimist that takes hold and helps lift life’s burden 
is better than the strongest pessimist that lets go. 
And this is indubitably true. Only there are pessi- 
mists who by very reason of their pessimism hold on 
and heave with a dogged persistence, while there are 
optimists who try to lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps, and others who are so optimistic, who feel so 
lifted up already. that they do not ‘ink they need to 
do any lifting at all for themselves or any one else. 
Any one who has spent many years in a community 
composed Jargely of this latter kind of optimists can- 
not fail to retort when optimism is lauded to the 
skies, for he knows its cruelties. It is usually very 
uwggressive and Joud-voiced. It moves through the 
world erving aloud: * All is well. God’s in His heaven 
amt / am perfectly comfortable and prosperous.” 
When the matter of the justice of human fate is ques- 
tioned and the poor and the tortured are quoted, this 
optimist is perfectly sure that the poor do not feel 
poverty, “not as we should, of course,” and that 
criminals are all receiving their just dues, and that 
suffering is wisely meted out to those who deserve it, 
and that there as no position in life which may. not 
be made comfortable or borne with proper fortitude. 
There are optimists and optimists, after all, but the 
prevalent type bears the ills of others with remarkable 
stanchness and grim determination, and he flings the 
name of pessimist, as a term of reproach, at whom- 
seever is out of spirits and out of luck. Indeed, it is 
quite possible to show and to bring proof to witness 
that the réle of Cassandra, who clear-sightedly saw 
evil and warned men, has its own function to perform 
in modern society, So this is a reasoned plea for the 
poor pessimist, that under dog, that despised and _ re- 
reeted thinker among men. 

To begin to enumerate the good points of the pessi- 
mist. then. he is usually prepared for the worst, and 
now and then has pleasant surprises and moments, like 
JouNsSON’S college friend, * when cheerfulness will come 
breaking in,” for which he is devoutly grateful. Rare- 
ly will things turn out as unmitigatedly ill as he has 
expected, and whatever good there is is to him, there- 
fore, clear gain. When his salary is set at seventy- 
live dollars a month he has not been living for weeks 
on a dream of a hundred and fifty, and so the smaller 
sum is counted to the manifold blessings and not to 
the imsults of fate. He has schooled himself to look 
for little from human nature, and so when he finds 
# man honest. or a woman self-sacrificing, when he 
meets with litth unexpected kindnesses or gentle an- 
swerse he responds with a very passion of gratitude 
by reason of his unbelief. He is apt to be very toler- 
ant and gentle, the poor pessimist, for he knows out 
of a life-long experience the truth of that utterance 
of a very wise and a very beautiful soul: “ Every one 
whe counts has just a little more to bear than he 
ean carry and it is not for us to make it any heavier.” 
Moreover, who has known the worst has a fuller con- 
sciousifess than the man who has always been com- 
fortable and sanguine; and whether or not it is the 
chief end of man to have a full consciousness, it 1s 
evidently an end that the Creator of life had persist- 
ently in view when. He set man down amid eternally 
shifting circumstances with never a point to hold still 
by, and sent spinning past him the varieties of won- 
ders and changes of the universe. Yes, the pessimist 
has, a wide Swathe; he sees and knows the evils of 
iife. An optimist and a pessimist were stranded almost 
penniless in a large city once, and such was their des- 
fitution that they were obliged to lunch at a sordid 
counter and rest their weary frames upon high, hard 
stools. The optimist could not eat; indeed, he was 
wisttul almost to the point of tears: when he remem- 
bered all his ideals of where and how to take food. He 
vroaned when he remembered the dainty linen and 
lowers and fine china which his optimjstic imagination 
had always connected with the ceremony of sustenance. 
But the pessimist was in a grand humor. He doggedly 
ate food ‘indescribable here, and expounded his theory 
to» the weaker-kneed companion with a cynic grin: 
‘It is a great thing to starve, because then you at 
least know how it feels. It is a good thing to be an 
epicure, of course, and to know strange and rare tastes 
and delicate flavors, but it is a good thing, too, to be 
able to eat where things are dirty and sordid and un- 
Wholesome and uncomely: it widens experience; it 
vives vou a wider swathe of endurance.” And let it 
be recounted here for the benefit of other weak-kneed 
optimists who may, at any odd moment, be converted 
by the irony of fate into weak-kneed pessimists, that 
that word about the wide swathe did the business; 
it sent the optimist off on a long jaunt in his imag- 
ination with side issues treating of CHATTERTON and 
Francis THOMPSON, and he went without any dinner 
with fervor and delight, and later used to do it for 
the sheer pleasure of renunciation, and that was the 
result of a pessimist’s stern doctrine. 

Another point in favor of the poor pessimist is that 
he shoulders a great deal of responsibility and works 
pretty hard at making an evil life good. He is not 
altogether sure that (jod or Nature or Chance is go- 
ing to bear the brunt of existence and make all things 
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work together for good, and so he sets out to tinker 
at life, to stop up the rifts in the lute, to plug holes 
in the bottom of boats, to lend a sustaining hand to 
the fainting and to better an evil existence where he 
ean. Because he sees everywhere sorrow and sweat 
and sin he will stanch and soothe and save where he 
can. 

Optimism, after all, belongs to that old free pagan 
life that we read of in school—to an Arcadia where 
the sky was always blue or the showers passed quick- 
ly, where milk and honey were plenteous (and we 
trust the former was certified). Where the rich were 
always kindly and the season was always spring or, 
at worst, summer—a few wolves there were with 
shepherds to kill them while they rescued the pretty 
shepherdesses; and when these folk died it was all 
in the*course of nature and to make room for others 
like them, and the new generation brought wreaths 
“to tair Fidele’s grassy tomb” and read the stone 
with pensive tenderness: Et ego in Arcadia, Yes, in 
its essence optimism is pagan, though all the good 
clergymen preach it. Recall what Mattuus himself 
urged in defence of his resented doctrine that war, 
pestilence, and poverty could be trusted to weed out 
the ranks whenever population pressed dangerously 
tlhe limit of subsistence. He was amazed, he said, 
at the outburst his book caused; the theory seemed to 
him entirely in congruity with the accepted religious 
view that this world was a vale of tears, a place of 
discipline and preparation for the life beyond. 

Perhaps the two most typical figures which might 
stand for the pagan view and the Christian are PLATO 
and St. John the Baptist. PLATO was a superb idealist, 
an optimist of the most exalted type; he was wise in 
his own generation although he was a child of light. 
As one reads and rereads the dialogues one feels that 
he was many things and various and good, but he was 
never, never for a moment a voice crying in the wil- 
derness, Repent! The sense of sin, the sense of an 


evil world awaiting redemption that the Greek lacked, — 


the Preeursor had, and his voice is more homely in our 
ears to-day, even if more terrible, too. The sense of 
sin and of lapse is in all our ears to-day, and the 
voice of the forerunner and the voice of Cassandra 
sound in unison the note of warning of the wrath to 
come, of the dangers lurking without and within. We 
ean no longer take life as it comes and follow our in- 
stincts—we dare not be selfish or cruel or base, but 
seeing this is an evil world in which things so easily 
go awry, we watch and discipline ourselves, we are 
on guard, 

There is a certain grave and lovely portrait by VAN- 
vYKE well-known in photographs and much affected 
by up-to-date folk, named “ Phillip, Lord Wharton.” 
It shows a gracious, high-born boy, in a fine white 
shirt, with smooth curls and a beautiful and pensive 
tace—a face untouched by sin or struggle. He is one 
of the onee-born, one of those who do not need to be 
born again; he is immaculate; sin and repentance 
have never come near him. But it shows a grievous 
world-weariness that so many folk should be setting 
this photograph on their desks and chimney-pieces, 
Even as the Renaissance loved to dream that there 
was once an Areadia—et ego!—so the troubled hearts 
of to-day comfort themselves with the sight of one un- 
spoiled, untroubled forever. These folk are optimists 
gone wrong—just as Hamlet himself was—stanching 
their wounds, in a. world not in accord with ideals, 
with a vision of false but untroubled calm. But the 
poor. pessimist, after all, is an austere soul; he takes 
another tone; he refuses spiritual soothing-syrup; 
with supérb courage he has envisaged the worst and 
refused to fear it; he has played off life’s terrors, one 
against the other, and has “ Blessed life for death’s 
sake and for death’s sake, life”; he sees the worse and 
yet forever follows the better. He stands for as much 
truth as he can come at, not for as little as will serve 
for a spring-board to his own speculations and hopes. 
He holds firmly to the bare, hard fact, and because 
joy is easily borne and most folk flourish under it, he 
schools himself that pain shall not take him by sur- 
prise and unaware. He warns of the evil at hand, and 
remembers that the only things untarnished greatly 
worth loving and hoping for, the things that nothing 
can spoil or blemish, are the unattainable things. 


I am, sir, 
L. C. W. 


TROUBLES OF NEGROES 


Woopsrock, Georota, July 28, 1909. 
the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn.—Tell that fellow from Minnesota that is com- 
plaining about the scarcity of ink on the front side 
of “negro,” that we need the extra ink to make an- 
other “g¢” in the middle, swap the “e” for an “i,” 
put an “e” between the last “g” and the “r” and 
minus off the “o” and you have an animal that all 
men respect in their place, but for the “ Negro,” and 
“Colored Gentlemen” and the “ Brother. in. Black,” 
oh! please somebody hold the camphor! 


I am, sir, 
D. L. DuPREE. 


Cuicaco, July 26, 1900. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I notice in your issue of July 24th, Mrs. 
Jose H. Sherwood, of St. Paul, objects to the name 
negro not being spelled with a capital N. If she lived 
in Chicago for a while, she would have so much worse 
to contend with she wouldn’t mind a little thing like 
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that. Here we don’t even have the courtesy of being 
called negroes, and we are at all times subjected to 
abuse and insult. You are to be highly commended 
for the stand you took in the Georgia railroad case, 
but has the humiliating position of the educated colored 
people of the North ever occurred to you, and don’t 
you think it time a campaign of some kind was started 
to ameliorate their present intolerable condition? In 
Springfield, the capital of Illinois and home of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, an educated colored person is always a 
target for abuse, and race wars are ever imminent. In 
Chicago colored people have to accept the most menial 
of positions, none of the cafés and even the cheapest 
hash-houses won’t have colored waiters, and the preju- 
dice against employing colored people is growing 
steadily. There are no Jim Crow cars here, but let a 
colored person sit down next to a white and watch the 
white immediately change seats or even stand. 

The other day I was walking along the street past a 
bunch of boys, when one of them yelled, “I love a 
ginny, but oh you skunk!” I took it that this was 
meant for me, and in speaking to a lady friend about 
the matter, she told me it was nothing new, and that 
the word “skunk” was now being applied to colored 
people quite generally in place of that other insulting 
epithet “coon,” and I have since found this to be a 
fact. My husband is a man of education, and syme 
means, and when we go along the street white women 
sneer at me because I am dressed better than they, 
and boys throw rocks at my husband, and on several 
different oecasions he has had his silk hat stove in. 
A friend of mine bought an automobile and hired a 
white chauffeur, and while waiting in front of a store 
one day, a crowd of whites collected and pulled the 
chauffeur from his seat, and almost beat him to death. 

When it comes to a question of facts, I think the 
intolerance displayed toward the colored people in 
some of the Northern States is far worse than in the 
South. It is of a more insulting nature. It is true 
that our position in the South is by no means what it 
should be, but neither are we subjected to insult at 
every turn. Even the ignorant foreigners, who have 
been here less than six months and. not yet able to 
epeak English, soon grow to feel their superiority over 
the colored race, and refuse to work alongside of them. 
How is this all going to end, and what is to be the 
final destiny of the colored race? 

I am, sir, 
Mrs. Joun H. SimMpson-JONEs. 


The first of these letters is an excellent example of 
the spirit of which the second letter complains.— 
Eprrok. 


THINGS A SCOTSMAN WANTS TO KNOW 
Avcusta, August 2, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sin,—If you can spare the space [ would like to 
reply to “ Donald Ross’s” queries in your July 24th 
number. 

Are there more Gods than one? No. Is the exist- 
ence of God a self-evident fact in nature’ Yes. 

Is God personal or impersonal? Impersonal. 

Is God immanent in the World or external to the 
world? Poth: immanent in the universe. 

Is God the author of evil? “Yes, of what we call evil. 

Do right and wrong exist per se, or is it merely the 
point of view? What is good for the early bird could 
hardly be called good for the worm. The point of 
view, of course. 

Is the devil personal or impersonal? Non-existent. 
Read Marcus Aurelius. 

1 am, sir, 
Kk. KAUFMAN. 


ALABAMA, /uly 28, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sik,—In your issue of July 24th, a Scotsman wants 
to know a satisfactory answer regarding the oneness 
of God—devil—evil, ete. 

This great, all-embracing question in a weekly re- 
minds me of the heathen who came to the celebrated 
Hebrew philosopher Hillel, widely famed for his liber- 
alitv, tolerance, and kind-heartedness, with a request 
to teach him the entire Hebrew literature “ while 
standing on one leg.” 

That great personifier of patience smiled and said: 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself, and learn the rest step 
by step.” 

This well-meaning Scotsman also wants to know it 
“ standing on one leg,” since a thorough answer to his 
questions would require numerous volumes, 

But like the great Talmudist of Judea, I -will 
briefly attempt to answer: All the visible and con- 
ceivable in this limitless space is only a part of the 
Greatest Absolute Perfection—-—Oneness—God. 

Again, right and wrong do not exist per se, but they 
are points of view as results of different climates, en- 
vironments, and times. These points of view are ac- 
cepted as axioms by every intelligent person that 
has studied the history of mankind and is acquainted 
with evolution’s laws. And as to the rest? Why, Mr. 
Scotsman can please learn it step by step. 

< I am, sir, 
ISIDORE SPARLING. 


AMENDED 


Evanston, ILLINOIS, August 7, 1909. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—-Referring to my communication of August 3d. 

When I said “upward tariff’”—I meant on the 
whole—I was wrong. . 

Assuredly, when I said Mr. Taft is— 

“ Recreant to the people’s will,” I was wholly wrong. 

Mr. Taft tried to do something for the people—and 
did accomplish a little—but he was handicapped. 

I am, sir, 


Dan W. ALLEN. 
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How Boston 
Was 


By William Inglis 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN THE FIELD FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


HETHER the Red army of invasion 
captured Boston, after its successful 
march of thirty-five miles northward 
SS)from New Bedford, or whether the 
sd Blue army of defence held the Reds 
Yin in check at Hanover Four Corners, 
Dem e/A\\ fifteen miles from Boston, is not one- 
SINS N half so important as the real object 
SONS of the war game played in south- 
eastern Massachusetts last week. That object was to 
ascertain how much our militia soldiery are worth 
in the vital business of defending our country against 
foreign foes. Every American will be glad to know 
that in this war practice the citizen soldiers acquitted 
themselves honorably. They lived up to the traditions 


of their fathers. In loyalty, obedience to discipline, - 


enthusiasm, stamina, endurance of most rigorous trials, 
their conduct was as near perfect as mere human be- 
ings could achieve. Every observer who went through 
that trying campaign must respect the militiamen 
whom he saw daily on long marches, drenched often 
with cold rains, sleeping in puddles, subsisting at 
times on scanty meals, doing everything required of 
them not only with ability, but with zeal and cheer- 
fulness. 

To see these men at work was a privilege. It was 
enough to excuse any man for thanking God he was 
an American citizen, a blood brother of these lads 
from city offices, shops, and factories, who endured 
hardships and bitter privations without a murmur, 
their ardor sustained by the thought that these ex- 
periences would teach them how to behave in the field 
should any foreign aggressor ever attack us. There 
could be no doubt of the seriousness of every man in 
the war game. It was this very seriousness that 
made them all march and fight as if life depended 
upon winning, and that will inspire*each side to claim 
the victory whenever the subject is mentioned. Al- 
though the campaign against Boston will be recorded 
in history merely as army maneuvres, it will always 
be remembered by those who were privileged to wit- 
ness it as grim warfare carried out in every detail 
except the actua] shooting of bullets. ‘The long and 
difficult marching over heavy roads, the joyous en- 
durance of suffering from cold and rain, the quick 
and intelligent carrying out of orders—all reflected 
the utmost credit upon the men of both forces. As 
to the minor question of which side won there. will be, 
doubtless, long debate by the partisans on both sides. 
The fact remains that Brig.-Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, 
U.S.A., led his army of nine thousand men up to the 
outskirts of Boston, in spite of the stubborn resistance 
of Brig.-Gen. William A. Pew, Jr., commanding an 
army of seven thousand men of the Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia. The invader had won each day, 
thanks to keeping the three brigades composing his 
army in close touch and so thoroughly deceiving the 
enemy as to his line of advance that he always pro- 
gressed with little or no opposition in front and with 


‘only a part of the scattered Massachusetts force at- 


tacking his rear. This programme General Bliss carried 
out with uniform success during three days, and it 


which is recorded without 


‘since boyhood in the regu- 


Solving difficult problems 


seems quite likely that 
he eould have carried it 
out for any number of 
days to come. All of 


any reflection upon Gen- 
eral Pew, who, according 
to General Bliss, had the 
more difficult task of the 
defence, while General 
Bliss has not only served 


lar army, but is the presi- 
dent of the War College. 


is the daily business of 
his life. And it was in 
the War College that this 
campaign between the 
Reds and the Blues had 
its inception. The rea- 
son for it was urgent. 
There was a great prob- 
lem to be solved—one of 
supreme interest to every 
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American, living and to 


come: Brigadier-General Tasker H. Bliss, U.S.A. (seated), who commanded the invading 


Suppose great 
foreign power were to 
attack the United States, 
how should we defend 
ourselves? For the purposes of the problem let us 
eliminate the fleet, as chance might eliminate it in 
any one of a score of ways, and consider that an army 
is landed on our shores to attack one of the principal 
cities. Who will drive that force back? There are 
in our own army less than one hundred thousand men, 
and it would be impossible to assemble even half of 
them at New York, Boston, Savannah, or any other 
seacoast city in less than two weeks. One of the 
great European powers could land two hundred thou- 
sand men on our Atlantic coast within that time. 
Who would prevent that army from seizing one of 
our principal cities and thus forcing the United States 
to pay a gigantic indemnity, to say nothing of the 
humiliation of having to sue for peace? The militia, 
of course, would be our sole defence; and it was with 
the object of making the militia familiar with the 
job that the latest war game was projected and worked 
to a definite conclusion. 

Boston was selected as the object of attack not be- 
cause it would necessarily be the first objective of a 
foreign foe, but because it was believed that the broad, 
sandy, and well-watered peninsula lying between Buz- 
zards Bay and Boston Harbor would afford the field 
most comfortable for the men engaged. As derisive 
fate decided, the mere suggestion of comfort at any 
stage of the proceedings was a huge joke. The tre- 
mendous northeast storm that lashed the entire At- 
lantic coast for days poured most of its fury upon the 
two armies, and incidentally proved that the citizen 
soldier has stamina and persistence in a high degree. 


army, and Major Guy Carleton, U.S.A., in camp near East Freetown, Massachusetts 


According to the official programme, the fleet of the 
Red nation had destroyed the North Atlantic battle- 
ship fleet and taken control of the North Atlantic 
Ocean; the seacoast fortifications of Boston were too 
strong to be captured by direct assault; therefore the 
Red army of invasion was to land at New Bedford, 
seize the town, and proceed against Boston. The Red 
army was made up as follows: 

2 
FIRST DIVISION, FIRST CORPS 

Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, U.S.A., commanding, Chief 
of Staff, Maj. Eben Swift, General Staff, U.S.A: 
Adjt.-Gen., Major Henry D. Todd, Jr., General Staff, 


U.S.A.; Judge-Advocate, Maj. Blanton Winship, J.A., 
U.S.A.; Provost Marshal, Maj. Blanton Winship, J.A., 
U.S.A.; Chief Quartermaster, Maj. Perey E. Morgan, 


N.G. Connecticut; Chief Commissary, Lieut.-Col. Gil- 
ford Hurry, N.G. New York; Chief Surgeon, Lieut.- 
Col. L. H. Reichelderfer, N.G.D.C.; Chief Engineer, 
Capt. W. D. Connor, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A.; Chief 
Ordnance Officer, Maj. R. A. De Bussy, N.G. New 
York; Chief Signal Officer, Lidgut.-Col. F. T. Leigh, 
N.G. New York; General Staff Officer, Maj. Guy 
Carleton, Fourth Cavalry, U.S.A. 

Aides.—Capt. S. A. Cheney, Genderal Staff, U.S.A.; 
Capt. F. E. Lacey, First Infantry, U.S.A. 

Attached. — Maj. David Baker, Medical Corps, 
U.S.A.; Capt. KB J. Koester, Subsistence Department, 
U.S.A.; Capt. ‘(Fox Conner, General Staff, U.S.A.; 
Capt. Carl F. Hartmann, Signal Corps, U.S.A.; Head- 
quarters Guard, One Troop, Tenth Cavalry. 


Captain Frith, of the Royal Engineers (centre of picture), who 
watched the “ war game” as a representative of the British Army 


Count de Chambrun, of the French Army (on the right), and 
Baron de Bode, of the Russian Army, who viewed the manceuvres 
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FIRST BRIGADE 
Gen. George’ H. Harries, commanding; First In- 
fantry, N.G. District of Columbia; Second Infantry, 
N.G. District of Columbia; First Separate Battalion, 
N.G. District of Columbia; First Separate Company, 
N.Gi, Connecticut. 
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SECOND BRIGADE 


Col. Daniel Appleton, N.G. New York, command- 
ing; Seventh Infantry, N.G. New York; Fourteenth 
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N.G. New York; First Company, Signal Corps, N.G, 
Connecticut. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Two companies. 


DIVISION FIELD HOSPITAL 
Lieut.-Col. L. H. Reichelderfer, N.G. District of Co- 
lumbia, commanding. 
The Blue army of defence was made up of the entire 


in ever-widening intervals. This, as all of us Jaymen 
were soon to learn, gave the invader a great advantage, 
for he was always able to conccntrate his strength 
quickly at any point attacked, while the Blues found 
the utmost difficulty in gathering enough force at one 
point to resist the advance of the Reds. Moreover, 
General Bliss was singularly fortunate in maintaining 
constant communication with the leaders of his bri- 
gades, not only through details of cavalry that dashed 
to and fro through the woods, bat by means of the 
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The “ Blues” sniping through a wood 
at the “ Reds” on their way to Boston 


Infantry, N.G. New York: Twenty-second Engineers, 
NG. New York (less first battalion). 


THIRD BRIGADE 
Col. James Geddes, N.G. Connecticut, commanding ; 
First Infantry, N.G. Connecticut; Second . Infantry, 
Connecticut. 


CAVALRY 


Maj. Oliver DB. Bridgman, N.G. New York, com- 
manding: Squadron “ A.” N.G. New York (less one 
troop): Troop “ A” N.G. Connecticut; Essex ‘Troop, 


N.G. New Jersey: One Squadron, Tenth Cavalry, 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
Maj. David Wilson, N.G. New York, commanding; 
First Battalion, Field Artillery, N.G. New York; First 
Field Battery, N.G. District of Columbia; Battery 
“AS Field Artillery, N.G. Connecticut. 


ENGINEERS 
Maj. D. J. Murphy, commanding; First Battalion, 
Twenty-second Engineers, N.G. New. York. 


SIGNAL TROOPS 
Lieut.-Col. F. T. Leigh, N.G. New York, command- 
ing: Detachment of Signal Troops, N.G. District of 
Columbia: First.and Second companies, Signal Corps, 


Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. It was intended 
to begin hostilities at midnight on Saturday but 
as the steamers carrying part of the Red army were 
delayed by fog Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, U.S.A., the 
chief umpire of the game, postponed the beginning 
until eight o’clock Sunday morning. At that hour the 
Red army was encamped in three brigades, extending 
across some seven miles of country, with General 
Bliss’ headquarters in the centre at Lund’s Corners, 
some four miles north of New Bedford, while the 
Ilues were spread out over eleven miles of country 
with their centre at Bridgewater, about twenty-five 
miles to the north of the enemy. On a breezy hill- 
top.at North Rochester, between the hostile lines, was 
the camp of General Wood, in which, as the general 
commanding the United States Army, he entertained 
the foreign military attachés who had come to ob- 
serve the game, while as chief umpire he directed the 
movements of forty officers of the regular army who 
scrutinized every act of the conflicting forces and de- 
cided who Won in each clash of arms. 

The country over which the armies marched toward 
each other is a sandy land with much pine and chest- 
nut forest scattered among the farms, besides count- 
less ponds, lakes, and cranberry marshes. The roads 
are about.evenly divided between smooth, macadamized 
highways and hideous, sandy troughs, although every 
man who marched over them will swear that they are 
all sand. 

Promptly the two armies began the advance. 
General Bliss kept his forces within a few miles of 
one another, while General Pew threw out his brigades 


The “ Blues’ ” bush-screened machine-guns on 
motor trucks which raked the “Red” lines 


Signal Corps, whose work won the admiration of the 
trained observers. — 

What a picture it made, that Red. army on the 
march! Cavalry thrown far in advance as a screen to 
protect the columns from surprise by the enemy, then 
infantry plodding, artillery rumbling, and the heavy- 
laden wagons of tentage, food, ammunition, and sup- 
plies groaning along the heavy road; all in a hurly- 
burly mass so far as the eye of the layman could see, 
yet all arranged in exquisite order to the military 
mind. Most of us picture an army as a great dragon 
trailing its sinuous length slowly through a country. 
This army moved as three dragons, never very far 
apart and always capable of being assembled in one 
body at short notice. Away out in front its antenne 
of cavalry and bicycle and motor-cycle scouts were con- 
stantly weaving to and fro, feeling the way for any 
possible danger; for the dragon is so blind that it can- 
not see a trap until it has fallen in, and therefore the 
eyes at the ends of the long antenne are ceaselessly 
busy and the antenne themselves, the moment opposi- 
tion is encountered, are drawn back with the speed of 
the wind to warn the dragon of its danger. 

From the first each general sought. to deceive the 
other as to his plan of action. On Sunday morning, 
for example, General Bliss moved his first column 
northwesterly toward Tauntor. From all appearances 
this was to be the route followed by his entire army; 
so the Blue forces rushed their engineers into Taunton, 
where they “destroyed” all the bridges that span 
Taunton River and a lot of minor waterways. The 
process of “destruction” was exceedingly simple. 
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A thin “Red” line firing into the “Blues” from the shelter ot a wall 
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Upon wooden bridges the engineer corps piled imagi- 
nary kindlings and set imaginary fires, while in the 
ease of steel bridges they set off imaginary charges of 
dynamite and blew the structures into imaginary 
smithereens. In every case they hung up a printed 
notice that “this bridge has been destroyed,” with the 
hour of destruction and the name of the destroying 
force neatly written in with official blue pencil. The 
enemy could not cross a “ destroyed” bridge until he 
brought up sufficient force to protect his engineers in 
making a new bridge of pontoons, 

To Squadron “A” of New York fell the honor of 
making the first capture of the war. Several miles 
in advance of the Red army on the way to Taunton 
five troopers were jogging softly along near Lakeville, 
when a turn in the road suddenly brought them face 
to face with six motor-cyclist scouts. The scouts shut 
off power, dismounted, turned their machines and flew, 
all in a few twinklings of an eye. The troopers put 
spurs to their horses, but soon fell behind as the 
machines chugged away toward safety. Then the 
troopers saw that the road bent around a big field, 
and quickly jumping the fence and galloping across the 
field, caught the scouts. That is, they caught all but 
one, and he scuttled away toward the Blue army as 
fast as gasoline could drive him. And who can tell 
how much good his escape achieved for the army of in- 
vasion? For as the Blues gathered around Taunton to 
hurl back the proud invader, the proud invader very 
quietly swung two of his brigades off to the right, where 
they travelled all unmolested, while he kept up for 
a while the feint of pressing on toward Taunton with 
the third brigade. This, in turn, swung off to the 
right and followed the firat two to the northeastward, 
while the Blues still remained steadfastly defending a 
position that was never really threatened. General 
Bliss camped that night ten miles nearer Boston than 
he was when he broke camp in the morning. 

This was the programme followed each day—Red 
making a threatening demonstration on one side and 
slipping away cireumapectly in the other. On Tuesday 
morning, at Middleboro Green, General Bliss first broke 
through the line of the Blue army, and soon afterward 
at Eddyville, a short distance away, he widened the 
breach after a brisk engagement lasting an hour. Then 
he moved northward with no opposition, for he had 
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Part of the “Red” 


Camp, showing the 


shelter tents. Each soldier carries half a tent 


established at South Hanson, and early Thursday 
morning his main column had reached Hanover Four 


* Corners, some eight or nine miles farther north. By 
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ai 
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Observers studying maps of the country about Boston, and 
making memoranda of the positions of the contending forces 


split the Blue army in two, and its line was so widely 
scattered that the pieces could not be brought together 
in time to stop the invader. By Wednesday he was. 


this time General Pew had brought up enough of his 
army to offer a stout resistance, and from ten o'clock 
in the morning until one in the afternoon the ancient 


village rocked and rattled to the cracking of rifles, the 
elattering of machine-guns, and the roaring of artil- 
lery. To a layman it seemed as if every one had been 
ordered to dash in and shoot as much as_ possible. 
When it was all over the right flank of the Blues had 
been turned, and once more the road to Boston was 
open to General Bliss. 

Thus ended the most satisfactory training ever “had 
by American militia. The campaign was not one of 
battles, but of manceuvres, and the Red soldiers were 
directed by officers of the regular army, who wisely 
saw to it that the methods followed were such as would 
be followed in case of actual war. They seemed to 
understand the situation thoroughly; that they were 
associated with National Guard troops all unseasoned 
by hard campaigning. General Wood arranged 
that each day’s operations should begin at five 
o'clock in the morning and stop at one in the 
afternoon, and the marches were not unduly long. 
Here and there in isolated instances, as a_ result 
of accident, certain commands did not get their 
rations, but as a rule the army was fed regularly and 
well. The orders were to take New Bedford and seize 
the transportation there. This was done. The coun- 
tryside offered its horses and wagons for carrying sup- 
plies and ammunition. The inyading army took along 
with it a number of curious outfits—drivers in a 
trance, horses rebelling, and wagon springs breaking. 
Thus various loads of fresh meat were at times de- 
layed. 

The object of the war game was to train the militia 
to take up the duties involved in its new status—a 
vital part of the regular army of the United States 
and of the first line of defence in time of war. The 
National Guard is no longer independent Staté militia, 
hut is really the guard of the nation against tnvasion. 
The people of Massachusetts generously supported the 
new project, also made a good profit, for the gathering 
of 16,000 men in one district put much money in cireu- 
lation; no mans property was occupied without his 
consent, and all the incidental damage done—which was 
exceedingly slight—was immediately paid for in cash 
by the provost marshal appointed by General Wood. 

The conditions met were exactly such as our troops 
would encounter in case of war. Every man engaged— 
from General to newest recruit—learned his lesson in 
the art of war. 
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drew a new map of the great city. 
The medieval city was radically 
different in its plan from that of 
to-day. Its inhabitants grouped 
their homes closely together for de 
fence against common enemies, they 
prosecuted their trades within their 
own courtyards. Old London, old 
Paris, were composed of a multitude of tiny communi- 
ties, each complete within itself. A man might cross 
the city onee or twice in a lifetime if ever at all. 
Narrow, twisting streets, following the line of some 
ancient eow-path, perhaps, were suflicient lines of travel 
lor such cities. Sometimes you would find a ring 
sfrasse swept roundabout an inner town to protect 
its treasure houses from advancing hosts, an open 
square for-a market, or a boulevard created so that an 
émperor might parade his ‘troops for his own gratifi- 
(ition. The rest of the city followed no plan. A 
mottey of miserable ways foreed their crooked paths 
between the closely massed structures. 


The development. ot steam power, the tremendous: 


growth of manutacture, changed all of this. Cobwebs 
formed in the courtyards where the weaver, the cob- 


was so long in its inception. Thirty years before, cars 
had been drawn by horses in the streets of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, almost all of our older large 
towns, Early railroads had received rights to lay 
their main-line tracks in city streets,and the locomo- 
tives being an impossibility in a crowded thoroughfare, 
it became customary for the cars to be hauled from 
down-town depots by horses to an outer depot on the 
outskirts of the town, where these were replaced by 
the steam engines. 

With the horse-cars operating in its streets the city 
spread itself anew, sprawled farther and farther, the 
human tides morning and night grew more sharply 
defined, increased perceptibly in volume year by year. 
The narrow, crooked streets of the old-time towns dis- 
appeared. In place of these came arteries of traffic, 
straight and wide, through which the greatest number 
of persons might pass with the greatest ease. So was 
born the city plan of to-day. Its only limitations 
have been the limitations of the men who could not 
foresee that an American city might double its size 
in ene seore of years and repeat that achievement 
during the next. 

And cities have found economies in spending millions 
of dollars in tearing down structures, straightening 


Obviously unsuited to anything that was even to smack of quick transit in a sizable city 


bler. all the tradesmen, had worked with their appren- 
tices, and industry began to solidify the city in a way 
that church or state had never done. It became a 
living, restless thing; it lost its lines of stolid 
security. It developed tides, human tides that ebbed 
and flowed morning and night. After a little time 
folk began to move farther out. The necessity of 
huddling together was gone. A city became a sprawl- 
ing thing as well as a nervous, vibrating thing. 

Then it found’ it had need of transit within itself. 

With its distances constantly lengthening, the prob- 
lem of transportation presented itself as a real prob- 
lem. To a host of workers private vehicles were obvi- 
ously impossible. -It was quite as impossible that 
those who came and went from the great structures, 
that they were beginning to call factories, should walk 
more than limited distances. 

(nt of such conditions the city railroad was born. 


It is easily possible to trace the transitions of the 
city railroad. It followed upon the heels of the de- 
velopment of the general transportation system of the 
nation, At first it was a phase of railroad activity 
overlooked in the mad rush to plan transportation 
routes to virgin parts of the country. Then there 
came an awakening to the problems that the over- 
whelmingly big cities were creating, many of them 
problems that hinged upon transportation. 

The earliest attempts to solve urban transportation 
had been through the establishment of lines of stage- 
coaches, and so it is, perhaps, not so wonderful after 
all that the first street-cars were merely stage-coaches 
set upon flanged wheels and run upon rails so as to 
enhance the tractive power of the horses that drew 
them. Two horses that might draw a coaeh carrying 
twelve persons could haul a coach with twenty-five 
persons when that vehicle had been mounted upon 
rails. The sueeess of such a principle was obvious, 
und the half-dozen years that preceded the Civil War 
represented such a rage in the building of horse-car 
lines as was seen when the success of the steam rail- 
road itself was first assured. 

The wonder only remains that the street railroad 


and opening streets. The tides grow and grow and 
grow, and the men who plan for the city must cut 
the mill sluices for these tides. They must think and 
plan, not for to-day, but for to-morrow. 

Of that to-morrow no one knows. When will the 
city again double its population? Will the sky-line of 
distant hills become another wilderness of homes? 
Do not dare to say no. There are solid squares of 
houses, block upon block of hard-paved streets, where 
your granddaddies fished for trout. 


It is four o’clock of a winter’s morning and the 
wind is blowing cold from across the salt marshes. 
It is still long hours before dawn, and yet this car 
barn is a busy place. Files of indistinct figures—con- 
ductors and motormen—are finding their way to it 
from out of the gloom of the fog. The city railroad 
cars have been made ready for the day’s work. Long 
lines of them filling the utmost recesses of the barns 
and reaching off into indefinite distances in the yards 
have been alight, while a night-working army of 
serubbers and cleaners has been at work upon them, 
within and without. It yis the city railroad’s boast 
tfiat its equipment is maintained to a degree of new- 

ss. The cars are varnished with the same care as a 
eaYriage or an automobile, and small wonder of that— 
these big new cars cost more than $10,000 each, and 
you can buy a fine, big automobile for $10,000. 

Two of the yardmen bring the cars out one by one. 
The morning runs are just beginning, and a crew steps 


- up to each. The night depot-master is in charge and 


he sees to it that each run gets off upon its schedule. 
He also picks the schedule for the day and therein 
proves his value as a railroader. For the city rail- 
road toes run upon time-table, only the time-table 
is a far different thing from that of the steam rail- 
road. It is a skeleton in the first place, operating a 
minimum number of cars—say, for instance, a car upon 
a headway of once in fifteen minutes. To that there 
may be added a “patch” or supplemental schedule 
of a car every fifteen minutes—to continue the same 
illustration—so that with the schedule and “ patch ” 
there is a car every seven and one-half minutes. There 
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may be still another “ patch,” adding more cars and 
still further reducing the headway, and it is the duty 
of the different depot-masters, acting under the super- 
vision of the superintendent of the lines, to add these 
“patches” to the schedule in a judicious fashion— 
seeing to it that there are enough cars to meet the 
traflie needs of the route at each iime of the day and 
yet, with an equal regard to his future advancement 
in street railroading, seeing to it that he is not wast- 
ing car-mileage—that cold statistical thing by which 
his value is being measured down at the general offices. 

From the fog. there starts a fine sprinkling. rain, 
and the night depot-master makes up his mind that 
there will be no need of “ patching” his schedule this 
morning. He seans the blackness of the night with a 
discerning eve. 

“I don’t like it,” he tells you. “ It’s a-goin’ to rain 
an’ the womenfolks won't get down-town after the 
bargains. Still, it might clear off.” 

So he holds his “extras” after the gray dawn 
breaks and the lights go out in the houses, where 
early workers have been stirring themselves toward 
breakfast and down-town. These extra crews live in 
hope. The “ regulars” are on the schedule; each crew 
starts a car out with the same systematic regularity 
that is employed by the steam railroad. The “ extras” 
thrive upon the “patch” schedules. Some of the 
regular men may fail to report and a few of them hop 
aboard the platforms of the departing cars. 

Then the west wind fulfils its promise, and a square 
beam of sunlight shoots its way down upon the rusty 
car barns. The day depot-master, who has come upon 
duty, gives orders for the first “ patch,” and the extra 
men jump from their sprawling attitudes upon the 
benches. More cars are brought.forth from the dark 
corners of the big barn, more cars and still more cars. 
The clouds break completely away and the winter's 
day has the promise of spring warmth. The day 
depot-master figures that the women will get down- 
town to-day, it being Saturday, with bargains and 
matinées. He laughs, puts still another “ patch’ upon 
his schedule, and the “extra’s” benches and the long 
tracks of barn and yard begin to look deserted. 

“We'll do some business to-day,” he says. “ The 
nicks *Il come fast.” 

“ How much business?” you ask of him, 

“ Better than fifty thousand dollars.” 

Fifty thousand dollars means a wholesale array of 
nickels, and you tell him so. He smiles at you in an 
evident pride. 

“You don’t realize,” he tells you, “that there are 
more than two thousand cars out on our lines now, 
getting folks down-town. We've a dozen barns as big 
as this an’ bigger, an’ we keep tifteen thousand men 
busy runnin’ this ‘ere railroad proposition, whose 
longest line ain’t twelve miles long. But we’ve got 
six hundred miles of track, so you can see that. we fit 
purty close into a small space.” 

You don’t realize. You cannot even begin to realize. 
Here is a city, a great city, a city of nearly two 
million residents. One-half of those residents, at the 
least, wish to go down-town in the morning. They all 
wish to go down-town at about the same time. Four 
hundred thousand! breakfasts finished, the tide begins 
to fiow. In its earliest stages it is composed of the 
day laborers, porters, office-cleaners, the vanguard of 
the city’s army of workers. After these ‘come the 
factory folk, mindful of the whistle that screams for 
them at seven. In even turn follow clerks and 
stenographers, the salespeople in the stores; the tide 
is at its height. When it begins to lessen it is made 
of the men who employ all of these who have gone 
before, the factory “owners, the proprietors of the big 
stores, the wholesalers, the regiment of the profes- 
sional men, the advance guard of womankind de- 
scending upon the shops. 

But by ten o’clock the tide as such is hardly recog- 
nizable. There is the busy, swirling activity of the 
city’s life through midday, but the tension is over, 
the railroad’s power-house is lessening its expenditure 
of energy, out at the car-barns the “swings” begin. 
They are taking off some of the cars, to remain idle 
until the tide homeward shall commence once more. 
A rugged gray man, controller handle in his fist, de- 
scends from his platform for his rest between runs, 
another man takes his place for the next trip down- 
town and back. 

“Talk to him,” urges the depot-master. “ He’ll tell 
vou of the days when a street-car was something of a 
novelty.” 

This man has been _—s a car through the city 
streets for close to half a century. He began service 
about Civil War times, when the cars were merely the 
old stage-coach bodies set upon flanged wheels. 

“] ain’t a-goin’ to forget,” he tells you, “ the first 
time that we got a real street-car. It had the venti- 
lators along the roof that you see in all of the cars 
nowadays, and I can remember that there were bright 
red curtains a-flapping at the windows. Our superin- 
tendent was so proud of it that he put it on a track 
afront of the barn and folks come from all over town 
to look at it and to say: ‘My, what are we coming 
to in all these days of invention!’ 

“ After that folks weren’t going to have any more 
of the rigged-over stage-coaches, and afore the war 
was done we had the new cars everywhere. After a 
while they made them a little longer, and then there 
was a conductor. And a little while after the con- 
ductors, they had the fare-registers. 

“It ain’t twenty years ago that we saw them 
rigging one of the suburban lines with a lot of wires 
over the tracks, and when some one said that they 
were going to run street-cars with electricity, with a 
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sort of broomstick arrangement from those overhead 
wires, we all laughed. It seemed so absurd. After a 
while, though, they was bringin’ us into the barns in 
relays to learn to run the.trolley, an’ the old horse- 
ear drivers was wonderin’ if they was goin’ to hold 
their jobs. ‘ 

“Things do change, you see. I used to go to work 
at four _o’clock in the mornin’, I had the first run out 
of the barns and down-town. My car went out at one 
minute after four and for eighteen years I never 
missed a trip. No, that wasn’t much of a record. I 
think folks used to be more punctual-like then. We 
didn’t have no alarm-clocks, either. My wife used to 
sit up some nights when I came in particularly late, 
so as to wake me in time for that early run. My 
regular day’s work was sixteen hours; lots of times it 
was longer than that. Then, of course, I had to 
hitch my team before we started out in the morning 
and look after them at night, taking good care to see 
that their feet were in good shape. Times have 
changed.” 

Times have changed. The city railroad has de- 
veloped far from the stage of the crude horse-car lines. 
First came the change to the cable as a motive power, 
a change demanded by the unwillingness of our large 
cities to cease growing. Horse-cars were obviously un- 
suited to anything that was even to smaek of quick 
transit in a sizable city. But the cable railroad was 
tremendously expensive, both to install and maintain; 
its great cost made it available only for highly con- 
gested areas, and the street-railroad men hailed the 
first practical developments of electricity as a motive 
power—less' than twenty years ago—with keen joy. 

They sent the old horse-cars and the newer cable- 
ears flving to the junk-heaps. Old routes were electri- 
fied, new ones built with prodigal haste; a fever of ‘city 
railroact construction filled the air of the early nine- 
ties. The big transportation companies that to-day 
dominate the large cities came into their being. 

Times had changed. 

A clean, bright, high-speed car had replaced the 
jangling horse-car. This car was heated and lighted 
by electricity, instead of the dirty litter of straw or 
the oecasional dangerous coal-stove that supplied the 
heat, and the dim kerosene lamps that were the light 
of the inglorious “ bobtail.” Modern shops, sprawling 
over busy acres, are the successors of the blacksmith 
with his anvil and the veterinary with his bottles. 
Great, gaunt, many-stacked structures, rising from the 
water-front, are the horses of to-day—a horse who 
sends his pulling force through many miles of copper 
wires, and tires not. 

All of this sounds simple, but it was not simple. 
The bringing into existence of the great city railroad 
companies, with their miles of track within a single 
community, created some mighty big problems of a 
new sort. In the first place it is the cities that are 
alive with the political heelers and the “ bosses.” It 
took a pretty brani city railroad to defy the poli- 
ticians. If it ran its ears off the crooked track that 
led from the State Capitol to the City Hall it generally 
found that they were resting in a pretty deep ditch. 
The easier way was to follow the track, to take the 


A car every six seconds—and all 
within the direction and control of a 
stubby little man in a faded uniform 
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orders of the “ crowd” that was in command, load its 
cars down with the “ heelers ” who came into its offices 
with letters from the bosses, pick only the elect 
among contractors—after these things were done it 
might fairly hope to gain official consent to place its 
tracks in a few streets where public necessity fairly 
demanded that they be placed. 

It took courage to follow the straight track when 
the crooked one presented such allurements. Yet some 
of the city railroads have chosen rightly. Several of 
them have already blazed a new course in this regard 
and upon that course have builded themselves firm 
foundations of a conservative regard by the com- 
munity. | 

The rapid growth of the electric city railroad also 
created a great problem in labor. The steam-railroad 
man is an evolution of eight decades. In the majority 
of cases he is the development of the boy, who in the 
small town or upon the farm finds the “ railroad 
fever” growing in his heart from the very moment 
that he first begins to see the locomotive with its cars 
go rushing by him. There is no such “ railroad fever,” 
no such keenly developed emp!oyee, in the city railroad. 
The old horse-car lines were not broad enough nor half 
big enough to develop the men who should control 
and operate the great electric traction systems of to- 
day. So these latter-day systems have been obliged to 
borrow their chiefs of staff from the. big steam rail- 
roads, which are radically different in almost every 
phase of their operation. Some effort is now being 
made by the larger of the city railroads to train men. 
and one of the things that they will show us about 
this particular road is a big and sunny schoolroom, 
fitted with desks for the full-grown schoolboys, who 
are about to enter its uniformed service, with com- 
plete model brake-outfits, switches, and signals for 
demonstrating to the classes. This is the beginning. 
A little later it will make itself “more surely felt. 
Until it does, the problem of slightly skilled labor 
handling delicate electrical equipment will remain the 
master operating problem of the city railroad. 


It is already late afternoon and the heavy midday 
traflic is sharpening as folks begin to turn toward sup- 
per. The first of the evening “rush-hour” traffic 
makes itself felt a little after three o’clock, when the 
markets close and the lucky folk in the brokerage 
offices and commission houses begin to scurry home. 
For an hour or more the extra rush is only slightly 
felt. Then. of a sudden, matinées begin to give their 
audiences to the street, the eternal army of shoppers 
turns homeward, and the cars, coming more and more 
closely together, hardly seem able to cope with the 
traffic that is offered them. 

All this tangle of coming and going, this maze of 
a seeming infinitude of trolley-cars, is under the con- 
trol of the superintendent and his depot-masters, under 
them the starters. There is a direct control all over 
the congested part of the system, and you see uni- 
formed men darting here and there, untangling at one 
point, giving orders at another. They work under the 
control of the chief inspector, and the chief inspector 
is field-marshal of the city railroad’s army. His 
authority is absolute, and it is as much as a 
man’s job is worth to disobey the orders of an 
inspector. 

If a motorman should suddenly fall ill an inspector 
would take his place; if trucks have become stalled 
in snow-filled streets it is the inspector who turns cars 
and changes routes, with the freedom from mere 
schedules of an, emperor. ‘Time-tables are not all- 
important; service is the thing. They think and plan 
and execute. An instant grasp of a situation, a 
definite knowledge of what to do instantly, are part 
of the requirements of the city-railroad inspector. He 
must have tact, he must have judgment, he must 
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Great, gaunt, many-stacked structures rising 
from the water-front are the horses of to-day 


have resouree—brains are the chief part of his 
“apital. . 


This man stands at the crossing of three city 
streets, far too narrow for the great volume of tratffie 
that pours through them, as the city is alive with its 
industry. We start to go out to him, but the chief 
inspector halts us. 

“That’s risky business,” he says. “You'd get 
bowled over by a ear or an automobile within sixty 
seconds.” 

The man at the crossing has to keep a keen eye out 
for the ordinary street tratlic as well as for his own 
ears. Three double-track car lines cross another at 
this hub of city traflic, and it is enough for any one 
man to do to keep these bumping over the crossing, 
with the least possible delay to any one of them. He 
stands on a narrow triangle between the lines and his 
commands are unspoken; the raising or the lowering of 
his hand is an order that no motorman would dare to 
disobey. He keeps close to his tiny triangle. 

“He doesn’t dare step far from it,” the chief in- 
spector explains. “He's got about a dozen paving- 
stones there where he’s safe. There’s an invisible 
danger line about those and he knows it. The last time 
he forgot it, it cost him six weeks in the hospital. 

* He ranks as an inspector and he gets as big pay 
as a depot-master. He's a deal more important, on 
the whole. He likes to ,.go fishing, and he has to 
Sundays when we're unkinked here in the * Snarl.’” 

It is a snarl. The chief-inspector tells us that they 
handle six hundred cars in the busiest hour of traffic 
there. That means ten cars to the minute, a car every 
six seconds. This reaches about the height of human 
ingenuity in tralfie handling. The population of an 
entire city—a city of sixty thousand souls—goes 
bumping home to supper over that crossing within a 
single hour, and all within the direction and control 
of a stubby little man in a faded uniform, whose hand 
is a semaphore and who cannot step across an in- 
visible line without being caught between the cars. 

He calls to the chief inspector and the chiet ” goes 
across to speak to him for a brief instant. When he 
comes back he is puzzled. 

“ Cassidy wants to go to the circus,” he says, “ an’ 
[ can’t let him go. He saw the parade come by the 
other mornin’ an’ he’s anxious, but [ had to turn him 
down. If he went to the circus he’d cripple us in our 
rusk-hour.” 

“ What do you do when you get a breakdown here?” 
we ask him. 

“Generally send for the police reserves,’ 
chief inspector. 


replies the 


A little farther down the street there is a break- 
down. <A conductor has let his trolley-pole get loose, 
and it is ensnarled with the overhead wire. When he 
tries to free it he bungles and the wire, several spans 
of it, drops to the street. There is a more brilliant 
display of fireworks than you can see on the Fourth 
of July, and folks give the dangling wire a wide berth. 

“ That’s a bad one,” says the chief inspector; “ con- 
found the wires, anyway.” 

There are small black boxes every little way along 
the poles that hold the overhead construction, and the 
“chief” unlocks one of these. It holds a telephone, 
a single thread of the city railroad’s big system, and 
over it the inspector gives quick orders. To the chief 
clectrician go orders to shut off the power and after 
these go requests for help. In a minute that dangling 
live wire in the centre of the street is a dead and 
harmless thing, and the chief inspector is rolling it 
up as he gives orders for the rerouting of the ears. 
He carries always in his mind a mental map.of the 
entire system, particularly of the connecting switches 
and cross-overs, and instantly he plans emergency 
routes for the different cars that shall carry them 
around this block in the service. 

From far up thé streets come the jangling of bells— 
fire-bells is your very first thought. But it is the city 
railroad’s repair crew, one of several, stationed at 
houses in various parts of the town and kept ready 
for emergency work, like a fire department or an 
ambulance service. 

“We used to have the horses and the quick hitches,” 
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The chief electrician speaks of it as some- 
thing to be classed with antiquarian relics 


explains the “chief,” “and we could get to trouble 
as quick as the department. Now we've got the high- 
speed automobile trucks and we can beat them most 
of the time.” 

The men of the repair crew are skilled in almost 
every sort of work upon the city railroad’s service. 
They raise a folding tower on the rear of the big 
truck, a block and tackle is rigged, the heavy trolley 
wire drawn taut, nimble fingers clasp it tight. The 
ear has a lfroken pole and the crew gives it a spare 
one that it carries upon its truck. “Phone orders go 
to the power-station to turn on the “ juice,” and the 
line is in operation again. 

“Seventeen minutes,” says the chief inspector, re- 
placing his watch with a snap. “ Not so bad, with the 
crew more’n a quarter of a mile away.” 


It is nearly six o'clock. On the dials of the tall 
cloek-towers that stand sentinel above the city, hour 
and minute hands are nearly in a straight, perpen- 
dicular line. The big department stores have closed 
their doors, from the rear of each a miniature army of 
employees is pouring forth. Office buildings are 
closing, factories shutting down, the busy day is done, 
and the soft, refreshing night begins. 

Work is over and play is to follow. 

This army and that, all of them together, find their 
ways to the cars. The human that guards the busy 
triple crossing moves more quickly than before, the 
chief inspector and all his men are here and there 
and everywhere, the “ rush-hour” is at its height, the 
city railroad staggering under the flood of its traffic. 
It is stupendous, overwhelming, this mad rush of 
human folk, measured into the hundreds of thousands. 
It is stupendous: it overwhelms for six days out of 
the week and then the city railroad folk think that 
they are beginning to be used to it. | 

Just then they find that they have made a mistake. 
The flood grows upon them each day and finally they 
find that they must cut a few more sluices for it. 
For a time after the relief there is a lull and the 
nightly erisis is not so sharply felt. Then there comes 
inevitably the day when matters are as bad as before 
and the traflie people hard puzzled to solve new prob- 
lems, all of them a part of the great problem, of a 
city that will never stay “ put.” 


We find our way through a jostling crowd to a huge 
red building that rises from the water-front. It is a 
gavly handsome building and you think of it as some 
public edifice. When you come within you think of a 
palace, for its walls are lined with marbles and 
glistening porcelains, its halls are all aglitter under 
the radiance of ares and ineandescents. So it is—a 
palace. It is the palace of a giant, a being of mystery. 
The giant who dwells within this palace is called 
Electricity. From it he throws his unseen influence, 
both dangerous and powerful, to the far ends of the 
city railroad. He never sleeps. His palace is always 
alive and vibrant with his energy. 

His arms are long copper. strands reaching out for 
miles “neath city streets: his heart is a multiple of 
tireless engines, his mind a great switchboard, mount- 
ed in a gallery, where keen-witted men watch the story 
of a hundred dials and indicators and eontrol his force 
through the mastery of an intricacy of switches. 

His appetite is rapacious, this giant’s. Ships that 
sail the rivers and the seas bring his provisions to 
him—fifteen hundred tons of coal each twenty-four 
hours. An army of men are feeding him. Fire, water, 
air, come to his bidding. With them he works mys- 
teriously in ways that man as yet but dimly under- 
stands. He works effectively. His power waves, silent 
and unseen, pick great loads here and there and every- 
where, three thousand ears filled to the bumpers with 
hunians, and send them skimming over the smooth 
wavs of the city railroad. 

It must be a dull appreciation that would house 
such a giant in anything less than a palace. 

“We generate one hundred thousand horse-power 
during the rush-hours in this nower-house,” says the 
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chief electrician. “ Sometimes when we need it we get 
into the overload and we can, on a pinch, run close to 
one hundred and eighty thousand.” 

We confess ourselves somewhat dazzled with the 
figures. The chief electrician comes to our aid. 

“One of our engineers did some calculating the 
other day,” he explains, “and he told me that if the 
cntire pulling strength of this station was exerted to- 
gether it could lift one of our largest battleships out 
of the North River, New York, and put her atop of 
the Singer Building tower in less than forty-five 
seconds.” 

There is some steel to such a giant’s arm. 

We start in the oldest part of the power-house—the 
chief electrician speaks of it as something to be classed 
with antiquarian relics. We find as a matter of actual 
fact that it was built sixteen years ago. Fashions in 
electric power-stations change somewhat more rapidly 
than fashions in women’s frocks or hats. A good 
generating station to-day is hopelessly outclassed to- 
morrow. The chief electrician called our attention to 
the first of a row of big Corliss engines—a clean- 
limbed well-articulated fellow—pulsating in a rythmic 
and dignified beat. 

“See that engine?” he demanded. “ That was some 
engine a little while ago. The Chicago World’s Fair 
isn’t so very long ago. That engine took the gold 
medal at the Chicago fair. It lighted some of those 
big buildings in the White City, and folks used to 
think it a deal of an engine. It’s still a good engine, 
but we’re figuring on ripping it out next year and 
putting one of those new turbines on its base. We've 
sent some pretty good power to the scrap-heap from 
this power-house within the last five years. 

“The turbine’s ceased to be a novelty or an experi- 
ment. Six or seven different engine plants are making 
them already, and all the rest are getting ready to 
follow suit. Do you wonder? Here on this base we get 
an engine of the cylinder type—mind you, the best of 
the sort ever built in this country, which means the 
best in the world—and she gives us 1,100-horse power. 
We’ve got ’way beyond that, and when we put one of 
those new-type fan engines on the same size base 
we’re ashamed of ourselves if we get less than 10,000 
to 12,000 horse-power out of her, without the over- 
load. Any schoolboy can figure out why we make the 
change.” 


We-confess to a sense of disappointment at first 
sight of the turbines—a long row of them is set in an- 
other great tiled hall, about which many galleries run. 
The steam-engine of our imagination is the steam- 
engine of the Corliss type—majestie in size, powerful 
in manner. The steady shove of the shaft, the whirl- 
ing splendor of the fly-wheel, the mass of levers and 
cogs snapping and careening, are impressive to the lay 
mind. The turbines look like a row of iron steam-vats 
or barrels. There is no motion to be seen and the 
sense of power is immediately gone. We mention that 
to the chief electrician. He smiles. 

“ Of course,” he says, in the paralyzing superiority 
of the trained mind. “ You’ve hit on the very point 
of the thing. Every one of those thrusts that you used 
to see on the steam-engine was a waste of energy, 


which means power to us. We bottle up all that waste 
power within the jackets of the turbines. That is the 
way we get our high ratings for them.” 

Then he explains roughly the whole scheme of the 
turbine, which is nothing more nor less than a great 
fan—having not three or four blades, but several thou- 
sand, set closely together—tightly encased. Steam, 
under terrific pressure, is blown against this fan and 
it revolves at high speed and with much power. It is 
all very simple, and, when it is explained, you feel 
as if you owed the turbine an apology for your lack of 
understanding at the outset. 

This, then, is the most recent trick of the engineers, 
who have been developing the mechanical marvels of 
America within the past ten years. In the beginning 
the steam-engine and the dynamo, which generates the 
electricity, were distinct machines, connected, in many 
cases, by belts and shafts. Then there was a power- 
saving when the two machines were connected directly, 
made virtually one. Other power-savings came in the 
demand for a minimum of space and a maximum of 
power within the generating station. The big, lank, 
fly-wheel engines, with the prodigal demands for floor 
space, gave way to upright engines of various types, 
not far distant from the most successful steamship 
types of that time. That represented a saving, but 
not enough of a saving. The city railroads grew larger 
all the while, the cost of buying sites and building 
generating stations higher. Out of such keen. factors 
the turbine was developed. For the moment it holds 
high favor. To-morrow they may be giving it the 
sentence of death. You cannot forecast to-morrows in 
mechanical America. 


We pass from the bright, clean engine-room to the 
dark and smoky halls between the boilers. They are 
long, high chambers, lined with row upon row of 
furnace doors, which, swinging open, all the while 
send*ruddy glares into the dark passages, paint the 
working figures of the men before them and make you 
dimly fancy the nether world. Nearly a hundred 
great boilers are gathered here. Above them high, 
high in the air, a clanking cable-railroad is bringing 
the coal in from the wharves without and dumping 
it. into the bunkers near the roof. Those bunkers, 
stoutly built and ample, hold sixteen thousand tons 
of coal. The power-station could run ten days and 
nights upon its reserve stock. 

The coal finds its way down to the fires through 
a mass of shafts and pipes; mechanical devices dis- 
tribute it evenly over the burning mass upon the 
grates. The men in the passageways, like the men 
who stand in the engine-rooms, only supervise. They 
see to it that these mechanical details of the power 
station live up to their reputations and do their work 
properly. In the cellar of the station there is another 
miniature railroad. Its work is to cart off ashes by 
the thousands of tons to scows that lie in waiting at 
the power-house wharves, 


You marvel at the size, at the simplicity of the city 
railroad’s power station. You see the men with the 
oil-eans in the engine-rooms, the men at the furnaces; 

(Continued on page 32.) 


You wonder at the ability of a man who could bring down 
the operation of two thousand laden cars to a marble board 
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A BOOK-WORM’S” PARADISE 


The drawing shows the main reading-room of the New York Public Library, now nearing completion at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. This immense 
room is 297 feet long and 80 feet in width, and it is divided through the centre by a barrier containing the distributing desks and the elevator to the 
stack-room directly underneath. The stack-room has accommodations for 3,000,000 volumes, and an additional 500,000 may be distributed among the shelves 


DRAWN BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 
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Copyright, 1909, by Augusta Glose Leeds 


AN ARTIST IN» MUSICAL MONOLOGUE 


Miss Augusta Glose, whose ingenious monologues with piano accompaniment are a feature of current ao 
vaudeville. Miss Glose has recently appeared in her specialty at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York 
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THE FOOD AND COOKING PROBLEM AND THE MANNER OF ITS SOLUTION 


credit and can thrive as long 
as credit is stable, so it is equally 
» true that war is a problem of food- 


travels upon its belly. For an army 
“eins is a city flung down suddenly, over- 

night as it were, in the country. It 
moves day by day in such manner as to require con- 
stant attention and changes of plan a; to its sub- 
sistence. It can push forward not one whit faster 
than does its food-supply; it ean maintain a position 
only as long as it is properly fed there; and an other- 
wise orderly retreat may become a rout if its provender 
be gone. 

Before marching or fighting comes the more impor- 
tant and material factor of existence. To guarantee 
this it is essential that a safe and sure means shall 
have been devised during peace for obtaining and 
forwarding food-supplies from the producer to the 
soldier consumer, and that these supplies shall be 
of the proper quantity and quality. A man who is 
well and kept so on an adequate diet can do almost 
anything; but one who is ill, either for lack of food 
or because of improper rations, can do nothing for 
very long. To obtain from the individual soldier of 
any nation his maximum of efficiency it is necessary 
that his war-time diet shall have suffered the least 
possible change from what it was during peace. 


The army’s fireless cooker for soups and gruels 


The composition of the soldier’s daily food allow- 
ance during campaigns—i.c., the field ration, varies in 
every country in accordance with that nation’s. cus- 
tomary peace-time diet. In China and Japan the 
ration consists largely of rice; in Russia, of soups 
and gruels; in the United States, of meats and vege- 
tables. These diets are not interchangeable. An Amer- 
ican citizen or soldier, for instance, would starve to 
death upon the slender rice ration of the Oriental or 
the meagre liquid one of the Cossack. Nor could a 
Japanese or Russian thrive or sustain his life properly 
on the heavier foods to which we are accustomed in 
this country. 

When it was proposed to conform the ration of our 
soldiers in the Philippines to that of Oriental people, 
Brigadier-General Henry G. Sharpe, Commissary-Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, pointed out that: 
“Our men are undoubtedly the equal in fighting 
ability of those of any nation in the world. But 
should rice be forced upon them as a ration, it would 
be ascertained that they would have to develop a rice 
stomach to digest such food; and then, undoubtedly, 
we should discover that they had lost their stomach 
for fighting.” 

The civilian is very prone to look upon the army 
ration as some terrible, dreadful expedient wherewith 
to keep body and soul together, a sort of miserable 
makeshift for good food. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Even for him who lives on the very 
fat of the land the American field ration is sufficient, 
wholesome, and more than merely palatable when it 
is prepared by competent cooks. The garrison ration 
—used by the regulars during peace at their home 
stations—is more than fifty per cent. of the time far 
superior to, yet much cheaper than, the ood which 
the average civilian is apt to get. 

Besides these two, but less commonly used, there are 
the travel and the emergency rations. The former is 
for use in transit to and from home stations or to 
field camps when it may be impossible, because of a 
lack of proper range facilities, to employ the garrison 
ration. Then food already prepared is bought along 
the road from the inhabitants of the section through 
which the troops are travelling and added to the travel 
allowance. Water drawn from the locomotive helps 
in making coffee. Lately the Pullman Company has 


By Albert Ss. LeVino 


constructed a modified 
sort of tourist kitchen- 
ear. These the army 
now hires whenever the 
railroad journey is of 


longer duration than 
twenty-four hours. 
Thereby troops travel 
with more comfort and 
convenience, save time, 


and effect a considerable 
saving in money, as the 
garrison ration, cheaper 
than the travel food al- 
lowance, is issued to and 
prepared by the men on 
the car range. 

The emergency ration 
is just what its name in- 
dicates it to be. It is 
intended for use only 
when troops are absolute- 
ly beyond the reach of 
the food-supply trains 
during actual campaigns. 
The war regulations pro- 
vide for every soldier 
carrying one of these . 


rations, which weigh in 
gross a little over a 
pound apiece. They are 
inspected daily, and the 
soldier is’ not permitted 
to open his emergency ration, except on the order 
of an officer or under extremely acute conditions. 
Skilful, indeed, has been its devising and, preparation. 
It is capable of being used with or without further 
cooking, and it is quite sufficient to provide full 
nourishment for twenty-four hours with no impair- 
ment of bodily vigor. 

It is packed in a thin oval-shaped tin canister, and 
the several component parts of it are wrapped sepa- 
rately in tin-foil. These parts consist of two ounces 
of chocolate and two ounces of sugar mixed and packed 
into three cakes; eight ounces of wheat, of which 
the outer bran has been removed, cooked and dried; 
and four ouncses of meat ground to a sort of flour 
mixed with three-fourths of an ounce of salt and a 
gram of pepper. The bread and meat components of 
the emergency ration are divided, like the chocolate, 
into three cakes. The chocolate can be eaten dry or 
turned into a liquid. The bread and meat can- be 
used as issued or first stirred in coll water; 
one cake boiled in three pints of water for five 
minutes yields an excellent gruel of marked nutritive 

wer. 

Whether in peace or in war, no soldier in the world 
is so well and amply fed as is the American. But this 
is only a logical result of civilian practices. [t has 
been said that two Frenchmen cam live well on what 
one American civilian cook wastes. Naturally, then, 
the American citizen in his country’s military serv- 
ice Continues his civilian profligacy. “ The wa-te and 
losses of our detachments in the Philippines (regular 
and volunteer) fed, clothed, and equipped half of 
Aguinaldo’s insurrectos in a way that surprised their 
wildest dreams of luxury.” 

There is hardly an army post in the United States, 
with soil productive enough to permit it, where the 
various organizations stationed there do not have 
their own vegetable- gardens back of company bar- 
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A field bakery that can feed a regiment daily 


racks. ‘Thereby not only do they have the best th= 
season affords, but they effect a considerable saving 
in the daily number of rations drawn from the post 
commissary. Some portions of the ration, such as 
fresh meat, fish, and certain fruits, must, however, 
be drawn for each man, as their nutritive values have 
been carefully calculated and constitute things which 
the normal soldier should eat. Whatever ration-sav- 
ings are effected are returnable in supplies not on 
the regular menu or in cash at the end of every three 
months. Some of the company units even keep cows 
and pigs, feeding the latter on kitchen leavings, and 
thus keep a whole station in fresh milk and pork, 
pocketing the proceeds. 

But whatever there is of romance in provisioning 
an army—and this consists largely of worry and hard 
work—attaches itself to feeding it in the field.. Then 
not only have stomachs and appetites made huge and 
keen by vigorous outdoor exercise to be appeased, but 
a certain and never-failing source of supply must be 
perfected and the supply-train protected from the 
enemy. Napoleon once said, “ According to the laws 
of war, every general who loses his lines of com- 
munication deserves death.” For if once the foe sue- 
cessfully interrupts the flow of food to his opponent's 
firing-line, his victory is practically assured. 

One of the most difficult things to teach the man 
who has never actually soldiered is that a ration is 
just what its name implies; that it must be made 
to last for the full period of time for which it is 
issued; that breakfast, dinner, and supper must some- 
how be gotten out of it; and that once it is eaten 
or wasted or given away with all the predigality of 
ignorance, the balance of the period is a foodless one, 
be it twenty-four hours or three times that long. The 
need for this strict economy of the ration becomes at 
once apparent upon. looking at the table of stores 
needed for one day’s subsistence of 150,000 soldiers 


Army field bakeries established in an instruction camp 
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in the field based on the established American field- 
ration allowance. 


Hard bread (hardtack) ....... eames 150,000 pounds 


15,009 = 
13,125 
12,000 


Roasted and | 
Desiceated vegetables. onions, and po- 


11,259 


1,500 gallons 


These make a total net weight of 405,650 pounds; 
but. including their packing, covering, ete., the gross 
weight of one day’s rations for an army of 150,000 
men is 520.141 pounds, or slightly over 260 tons. 
About twenty freight-cars of 30,000 pounds’ capacity 
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oflicers who are. responsible for such a state of affairs. 
And any conviction in the mind of a soldier that he 
is not getting what he considers a square deal (by 
which he means really a square meal) or that which 
is his due is foster-father to inefficiency, insubor- 
dination, open resentment, and frequently to desertion. 
If a way to reach the ordinary man’s heart is through 
his stomach, that is the surest and quickest way 
to reach a soldier’s. So that if, with the issuance 
of rations to his company or with his signing of a 
receipt therefor an officer’s interest in their use should 
cease, it would mark the beginning of very grave 
trouble for him. The commander of any military unit, 
large or small, is vitally concerned with the ration 
until it has reached the ultimate consumer—the man 
at the mess-table. ‘ 

Strange, then, as it may appear, and opposed as 
it may be to preconceived civilian ideas of military 
affairs, it is upon the inglorious and neglected cook 
that an army really depends for its welfare. Our 
regular establishment was quick to recognize this fact, 
but correspondingly, Congress was equally slow. For 
many long, weary years no provision could be made 
for the instruction of officers and enlisted men of the 


performing the duties of mess sergeant, first or second 
cook, and first or second baker. Practical instruction 
is given daily in the preparation of food and the 
baking of bread. The lectures which accompany the 
performance of the work are then mimeographed and 
distributed for further study. For instance, the bakers 
learn both the theoretical and the practical side of 
making liquid yeasts, setting the sponge, mixing 
dough, making a straight dough, scaling, moulding, 
baking, and care of bread both with the ovens in the 
school buildings and with a field bakery constructed 
and utilized for that special purpose. The classes 
for cooks and bakers are composed of selected en- 
listed men of at least common school education, who 
manifest a desire to learn the trade of cook or baker, 
who show an aptitude for the work, and who have at 
least eighteen months more to serve. 

The Fort Riley school has developed what, in its 
name, seems to be an anomalous and paradoxical af- 
fair—the fireless cooker. Of course, cooking cannot 
be performed without fire, so this is, perhaps, a mis- 
nomer; but by bringing food to the proper temper- 
ature—almost the boiling-point for water, for example 
—and transferring it then to an insulated chamber, 


An oven that can be constructed in an hour 


each would be needed to haul it. If the suppkes must 
be transported by wagon-train. no fewer than 267 six- 
mule wagons would be required. To express the bulk 
of these stores differently they would, if placed as 
closely together as possible, form a pyramid thirty- 
one feet square at the base and forty-four feet h‘gh. 
And this is but one day’s supply! 

Perhaps the most difficult task confronting _the 
American soldier, with his habits of food-waste ac- 
quired and multiplied during civilian life, is the care- 
ful consérvation and the proper preparation of his 
rations. ‘These cannot be’learned in a day nor by one 
reading of a cook-book. And° yet there is no one thing 
Which will so svrely demoralize an organization and 
prove so subversive of its discipline as the fact that 
it is not as well fed or nourished as some other or- 
ganization. 

The members of a badly fed unit, once they are 
brought into contact with those of a better-cared-for 
company, cannot help but lack or lose respect for the 


United States Army in the proper treatment of the 
ration. At last, under the hew régime at W ashington, 
and with the Army. General Staff and the Commissary 
Department each headed by the most capable soldier 
in his particular field, that has all been changed. 

There are now three army schools for cooks and 
bakers. -The largest is at Fort Riley, Kansas. The 
others are at Washington Barracks and the Presidio 
of San Francisco. From these institutions about 500 
bakers and 900 cooks have so far been graduated. 
The great preponderance of them are, of course, enlisted 
men; but there has been no dearth of officers instructed 
in this branch of the military profession. 

The officers’ tuition has been along the lines of in- 
telligent mess economy and kitchen supervision, rather 
than in actual cooking, in bakery administration, 
bread issues, and accounts rather than in actually 
kneading the dough. The men, under the supervision 
of specialists, acquire experience as well as instruction, 
and the schools’ graduates are graded as capable of 


The newest model continuous baker set up in the field 


it will finish its cooking within a few hours and re- 
main hot for several hours thereafter. 

In Norway and Sweden it has for years been the 
practice to use a box filled with hay—which is simply 
an. insulating material in this case—in which kettles 

ts of partially cooked food are placed and cov- 
ered up. Then the food is allowed to finish cooking 
by the heat retained in it. General Sharpe read of 
this process in a daily consular report in 1905 and, 
thinking it might be of value to the service, instructed 
the Fort Riley cooking-school to make some experi- 
ments with it. 

These experiments quickly managed to demonstrate 
the usefulness of the deviee the field, par- 
ticularly when positions or conditioris forbade open 
fires, and the fireless cooker shown in the illustration 
was the result. It contains two kettles with a capacity 
of nine gallons each, and each company of war strength 
has two of these cookers. Its only drawbacks are its 
bulk and weight. 


The titst photograph taken of Alfonso XIII. 
holding in his arms the little Princess Beatrice 


Queen Victoria and the Princess in the wooded 
park surrounding the Palace of La Granja 


King Alfonso and his eldest son, the Prince 
of Asturias, driving in the palace grounds 


SOME. PLEASANT ASPECTS OF KINGSHIP 
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The Taft cottage, near Beverly, Massachusetts, affords a pleasant summer 
home, with its broad, shaded porch, and its well-kept lawns by the sea 
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President Taft descending the steps 
of the Unitarian Church at Beverly 


The venerable Beverly 
policemen who hold the 
crowds in check when 
the President passes 


The President leaving in an automobile 
at the conclusion of the church service 
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The interior of the executive office in Beverly, 
where Mr. Taft attends to his official duties 


Copyright, 1909, by Pictorial News Co. 


Helen Taft, Mrs. Taft, the President, and Mrs. More, Mrs. Taft’s sister (trom 
left to right), on the veranda of the summer White House at Beverly 


WITH THE 


PRESIDENT ON HIS VACATION |. 


The President and Captain Archi- 
bald Butt, his military aide 
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ENTERTAINING A KING 


A remarkable gathering of notables at a house-party given recently by Mr. Whitelaw Reid at Wrest Park, Bedfordshire, England. The §e*sons s 
Edward VII., Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. D. O. Mills, Mme. Villa Urrutia, and the Countess of Gosford. Those standing, from left to right|Are: the 


Innes-Ker, the Marquis de Several, Mr. Ogden Reid, Ambassador Reid, the Austrian Ambassador, the Spanish Ambassador, the Hon. H 
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rsons seated, from left to right, are: the Hon. Mrs. John Ward, the Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, Lord St. John, the Countess of Dudley, King 
re: the Hon. George Keppel, the Hon. Douglas Arthur Kinnaird, Colonel Streatfield, Miss Rogers, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Miss Carter, Lady Alastair 
Lygon, the Earl of Gosford, the Hon. John Ward, Mrs. Arthur James, Mr. Ridgley Garter, the Hon. William Walsh, and Mr. Arthur James 
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YOU CAN OF 
NEW YORK 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF NEW YORK AS A SUMMER RESORT 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
HAN E been invited away for -a 
SSSI week-end, Will you please tell ‘me 
YO) what to take in my suit-case.”— 
Ww. J.B. 
You do not say where you have 
been invited, so we cannot advise 
CODD you with any real degree of cer- 
tainty. The last time we went 
= “away ourselves we took along two 
cans of kippered herring, a bottle of olives, three boxes 
of sardines. and a jug of root beer, and it served us 
very well; but in this case we knew our host and 
acted accordingly. 


“JT am not much of a reader, but when [ sit upon 
the beach | always like to have some good book along, 
and I write to ask if you can suggest a few volumes 
that I might take to advantage.”-—WVabel B. 

With pleasure. The City Directory is a very useful 
book to have on your lap on a windy day. It will 
keep you from blowing away. It is full of interesting 
characters, and no time is wasted in dull deseriptions. 
If this is not available, or is too expensive, the tele- 
phone. hook will serve the same purpose, and can be 
had for nothing at any pay-station if you hide it 
under your cloak when leaving the telephone booth. 
We think a volume of the poems of Willoughby Wat- 
kins Blipp will go well with that pink organdie you 
speak of in your P.S. 


“ Please help me out of a bad scrape. I have inad- 
vertently got myself engaged to two men here this 
season, and they are both coming down next Saturday 
night, and [ am afraid they will quarrel over me.”— 
Harriet Q. Wimples. e 

There is only one thing we can think of, Harriet, 
and that is to inadvertently elope with a third man 
on Friday. This should make fast friends of the other 
iwo. 


““Is it proper to speak to a man to whom you have 
never been introduced ?”-——Maude K. 

Sometimes, though not always. If you are in a big 
department store, for instance, and wish to know where 
the stove-lid counter is, it is perfectly proper to ad- 
dress the floor-walker upon that subject, but do not 
force the conversation into an inquiry as to how his 
mother is and what he thinks about woman suffrage. 
Then, again, if you wake up at midnight and find a 
burglar in your room, it is no violation of etiquette to 
ask him what he is doing there, but any further at- 
tempt to cultivate his acquaintance would be bad form. 
It is also proper to speak to a street-car conductor 
if you want to get off the car—in fact, it is far more 
de rigueur to speak than to wiggle your finger at 
him. 


“I planted sixteen rows of beets last month and as 
yet not one of them has come up. Can you suggest 
what is the matter with them?”—Hiram Whackleton. 
- They are probably dead beets. 


“ WHAT ARE YOU THINKING OF, DEAR?” 
SHE: “On, GEORGE, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE-PUZZLE THAT WOULD MAKE!” 
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“Can you help a young girl in distress? I have 
been engaged three times, and each time my engage- 
ment has been broken because my father has thrashed 
the young men when they called.”—Marianna. 

Delighted to help you. Next time you get engaged 
pick out a fiancé who can lick the old man. 


“WHAT A QUEER WAY. HE HAS OF TALKING SINCE 
HE CAME BACK FROM ENGLAND!” 
“Yes. Cockney, I GUESs.” 


THE AMATEUR GARDENER ;/HIS SONG 


O GIVE me a rake, and give me a hoe, 
And I will a-gardening, gardening go 
Down where the peaches and cabbages grow. 


O what is so rare, and what is so sweet, 
As hoeing and raking a garden discreet 
In hope of a Squash or a prize Lima Beet? 


O see the fair Bean on the blossoming tree 
A-smiling, and smirking, and winking at me, 
And flirting the while with the frolicsome Pea! 


O see the soft Cabbages there on the vine— 
Ten little Cabbages all in a line— 
Purple and soft as the shimmer of wine! 


Off in the pasture, as shy as a lass, 
Spronteth the Rye in the lush summer grass, 
Waiting the wassail with bottle and glass! 


See the fair Eggplant in mosses and fen 
Putting forth tendrils uncounted by men, 
Waiting the care of the wandering hen! 


Down in the meadow ‘mid sedges and thorn, 
Smiling, beguiling, comes popping the Corn, 
Scaring the cow with the old crumpled horn! 


Here the Chrysanthemum, modest and true, %. 
Rivals the Rose’s celestial blue, é; 
And the pale Peony’s purplesome hue. ° 


Here flaunting violets, yellow as gold, . 
Vaunting their beauty, immodest and bold, 
Shelter the Sunflower shy from the cold! 


© give me a rake, and give me a hoe. 
I will a-gardening, gardening go 
Down where the Lyonnaise Eglantines blow! 
' CARLYLE SMITH. 
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ROMANCE 


HERE'S romance 
for you,” said 
little Binks, put- 

ting aside his morning 
paper. “This paper has 
a story of a college pro- 
fessor who met a beauti- 
ful girl twenty years 
ago, fell in love with her 
at first sight, and then 
lost sight of her alto- 
gether. Now, after wait- 
ing for twenty years, he 
is rewarded by leading 
Just think of it, wait- 


her to the altar as his bride. 
ing twenty years for a wife!” 

“What of it?’ asked the _ genial 
“There’s nothing extraordinary about that. 
waited thirty-five years for mine.” 

“You? Waited thirty-five years? Why, I thought 
you'd been married that long,” said little Binks. 

“TI have,” said the genial philosopher. “ That’s how 
I know how long I’ve waited. I’ve waited for her to 
get her gloves on about three years. I’ve waited for 
her to change her hat about four years. I've waited 
while she said just one last word to the cook for at 
least five years. I’ve waited up-stairs. I’ve waited 
down-stairs. I’ve. waited at church. I’ve waited at 
the theatre, and I have waited in cabs, omnibuses, 
taxies, motor-cars, and the Lord knows what else 
besides. Fact is, Binksy, I’ve waited so long, so often, 
and so regularly that between you and me that little 
college professor of yours, with only one wait of 
twenty years, strikes me as a miserable little piker.” 


philosopher. 
I’ve 


THE SENTIMENTAL SENSE 


My sentimental sense is such 
That Realism’s ruthless touch 
Cannot displace 
The fond embrace 
With which Romance I cling to. 
Now pigs are hardly thought to be 
A theme for loving eulogy, 
Or lyrical apostrophe; 
Pigs are poetical to me, 
And so a pig I sing to. 
Oh, pig, thy blue and beaming eye 
Smiles on me from thy rose-decked sty. 
Oh, pensive pig, 
Romantic pig, 
Hear my adoring sigh! 


A cabbage, by the common herd 
Is generally deemed absurd; 
Both coarse and plain, 
Of common grain, 
A vegetable yokel. 
And yet to me a cabbage seems 
Fit subject for an artist’s dreams; 
For fond effusions, tender themes; 
A cabbage, in the moon’s pale beams 
Inspires my praises vocal. 
Oh, cabbage, of the pale-green hue, 
Washed by the pearly morning dew, 
eabbage fair, 
Oh, cabbage fair, 
I bring thee homage true! 


And some there be of whom I wot, 
Who hold that kitchen soap is not 
A proper thing 
Of which to sing 
In sentimental measure. 
But kitchen soap, by one of taste, 
Upon a pinnacle is placed ; 
And any scene by it is graced. 
So smooth and bright, so pure and chaste, 
It gives exquisite pleasure. 
Oh, kitchen soap, of graceful form, 
I bring to thee my*worship warm. 
Oh, kitchen soap, 
Oh, yellow soap, 
You take my heart by storm! 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


ODD FREAKS OF THE LIGHTNING 
Wuite Abner Higgins, of Wellsville, New Hamp- 
shire, was driving home from church on Sunday last 
a stray thunderbolt struck him in the mouth, knock- 


THAT JOYOUS MOMENT 


WHEN YOU CALL TO COLLECT THE MONEY YOU HAD 
COUNTED ON TO PAY FOR YOUR FORTNIGHT’S OUTING 
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THE PRACTICAL GIRL 
“ MERCY ME! THE LAMP’S SMOKING!” 
ing out his new set of teeth, and causing them to bite those dreams of happiness. At the moment of its 
the horse so viciously that the animal, now over’ grasping’ the prize had slipped from his fingers. 


twenty-three years of age, trotted the next five miles 
in eight minutes before the Deacon got him under 
control. 

That the lightning can sometimes be ungallant was 
shown by the strange results of its behavior at Shelby’s 
Beach, Massachusetts, last week, when it passed so 
close to the golden locks of Miss Tootsie Vandeveer, 
the acknowledged belle of the place, that it turned 
her hair back to its original color, brownish gray, 
aging the lady at least sixteen ygers in a moment. 
At the same time it lit the cigaretté in the mouth of 
the young man who was about to propose to her, 
giving him time for reflection. : 

The storm of Wednesday evening played havoe in 
the chicken-yard of Henry Stogie, of Sullivan County, 
New York, killing thirty-two squab chickens, stripping 
them completely of their feathers and broiling them, 
in which condition they were found the following morn- 
ing. Mr. Stogie takes the matter philosophically, and 
states that he only regrets not having left a loaf of 
bread in the coop to provide the bolt with the material 
for the missing toast. 

The most persistent thunderbolt on record is that re- 
ported by Ransom Pilkington, of Greenville, Rhode 
Island, who informs us that during a thunder-storm 
in that vicinity last Tuesday morning a stroke of 
lightning struck the wire of the Atlantic cable, passed 
down under the water and continued on its way as far 
as the office of the company in London, where it 
emerged and, springing through the open door, struck 
a hurdy-gurdy man playing “The Merry Widow” 
waltz on Piccadilly. 


HER LAST WORD 


Sune stamped her foot as she spoke, and pointed to 
the door. Slowly, as if with pain, Armadillo rose up 
from the divan, and grasped the knob in his tremulous 
hand. It had all come upon him so suddenly that for 
the moment he was resin His mind went white, and 
gray thoughts surged tumultuously in his. brain-pan. 
He looked out of the window where the apple blossoms 
had turned a greening world into a bower of pink, fit 
for a fairy queen, and it turned to ashes in his 
mouth. This was the bitter awakening from all 
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Finally, with a slight catch in his throat, 

“Is this your last word?” 

The phrase fell from his lips dully, and was almost 
lost in the hollows of his cheeks, but’ she had heard. 
She drew herself up proudly erect, and looked him 
through and through, her eyes flashing the scorn she 
felt. 

“ No!” she answered, without even pausing to think. 
“It is not my last word. After you have gone I shall 
probably speak a few more words to others, but what 
they will be is no concern of yours, Lord Armadillo. 
And then when to-morrow’s sun has dawned I shall 
continue to make observations as they occur to me, 
and so on for’ to-morrows’ yet unnumbered. Why 
should [ speak my last word to you? I tell you now, 
and to your face, that my last word will not be spoken 
for many years to come, and in between this and that 
will come thousands upon thousands of other words 
which I shall use as I see fit, and addressed to whom- 
soever | choose to address them without accounting 
to you! And finally, let me tell you now, and again 
once more to your face, that when | do speak ‘it my 
last word will not be Go, but Zythum!” 

“Zythum?” he eried, clutching at the arm of the 
chair to steady himself, a look of pain crossing his 
pallid features. The word seemed ominous, and his 
dread increased, as he mumbled it over and over Again 
to himself, “ Zythum ?” 

“Yes, Zythum!” she retorted, turning away _-from 
him, and running her fingers lightly over the keys of 
the piano. “I have been brought up on Webster’s 
dictionary, Count Armadillo, and according to Web- 
ster, Zythum is the last etymological specimen in the 
fauna and flora of our English terminology.” 

And the Count staggered out into the night, hugging 
his sorrow to his breast. , 


ON A CERTAIN LADY 


onee Jived in a shoe, 
Perplexed by her progeny numerous: 

A kid shoe she chose for that purpose, which shows 
She was both overbearing and humorous. 

J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 


NOTE 


AN elderly lady 
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late that day that if the driver of 
the Mojave stage had net, from hav- 
ing once gone to schocl to me, ac- 
quired the habit of minding what I 
M said, | should never have made it. 
hailed it from the station, and 
he swung the four about in the wide 
strect as the wind swept me toward 
the racked old coach in a blinding whirl of dust. 

It wrapped my skirts about the iron gear of the 
coach as I climbed to the seat beside the driver, and, as 
we dropped the town behind us, lifted my hat and 
searched out my hairpins. But it was the desert wind 


By Mary Austin 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DENMAN FINK 


lurching stage with a gesture so sharp and repellent 
that I sat up suddenly in offence. « 

“ Don’t you go for to mind me,” he said, only half 
mindful himself of what he had done, and went on 
staring after the hearth fires of the Paiutes. By 
which I knew there was a story there that had some- 
thing to do with the twilight fires and the homey look 
of the little huts. Hours later, when we came out 
on the mesa above Red Rock, white star-froth fleck- 
ing the black vault over us and the road white be- 
tween the miles of low black sage before, we had got 
to this point in it. 

“It was out there,” he said, waving his whip toward 
the gulf of blackness, “ when I was doin’ assessment 


The boy was pitifully weak, and Catameneda laughed as she braced him with her firm young body 


and the smell it earried was the smell of marrow-fat 
weed and gilias after the sun goes down; so, because 
| had been very unhappy away. from it, and was now 
drunk with the joy of renewal, and as in my case there 
would be no time for a toilet proper to the road until 
we came to the Eighteen-Mile House, I was satisfied 
merely to cling to the pitching front of the coach and 
let the wind do what it would. The sky was alight 
and saffron-tinted, the mountains bloomed with violet 
shadows: as we came whirling by the point of Dead- 
Man we saw the wickiups of the Paiutes, and the 
little hearth ‘fires all awink among the sage. They 
had a look of home. 

* There's some.” said the driver to the desert at 
large, “ that thinks Indians ain't properly folks, but 
just a kind of eattle:” then, as we jolted forward in a 
ehuck, he swore deeply and brought the team about, 
putting back my instinctive motion to steady the 


work for MeKenna, nigh to the end of nowhere, I 

.. took up with an Indian woman.” He hurried 
past this admission with intent to cover it from 
possible reproach, telling how McKenna had dumped 
him with three months’ grub by a water-hole called 
Agua Dulce, distant a mile or two from the claims 
he was expected to work, 

“ Because,” he said, “it was cheaper than packin’ 
water, me bein’ alone, and McKenna, for some reason 
I never rightly guessed, keen to keep the business on 
the quiet. McKenna would be visitin’ me once a 
month or so, and I ‘lowed I wouldn’t be lonesome 
much,” he laughed, “and I didn’t after I... took 
up with Catameneda. 

“Seems like white women can’t get to understand 
why a man takes up with a mahala. They think it’s 
just badness and so they're down on it... maybe it 
is with some, ... but not when they are like... 
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like me...and Catameneda.... There’s some- 
thing away down in a man that his own womenfolks 
never understand . . . an’ you spend all your life try- 
ing to keep them from understanding .. . though 
when there’s one that does she plays hell with you. 
... It ain't badness. . . . I don’t know rightly what, 
only it ain’t all bad... but Catameneda .. . she 
understood . . . and I was glad to have her.” 

The wind died along the sage and there was no 
sound under heaven louder than the grind of the 
wheels and the clink of the harness chains. Presently 
he returned upon his track to say that he had been 
a month at Agua Dulce, going and returning from the 
mines each day to his little camp kit, laid under a 
square of canvas with stones upon it to keep it from 
the wind. He had cached the bulk of his supplies 
behind the spring and congratulated himself on it 
when at the close of one day he found a camp of 
Indians at Agua Dulce. 

“You know how it is with these desert tribes,” 
said the stage-driver, “every camp looks as if it 
might have been there for a hundred years, and when 
they go there’s no more left than a last year’s bird- 
nest. They just scramble up out of nothing and melt 
away in the sand like a horned toad. But they was 
friendly ... sort of ... when you got to know them 

. and the men talked English considerable... . 
Evenings, when a kind of creepy chill comes on, they 
get around their little fires and crack their jokes .. .* 
good jokes, too... there was one old buck real 
comical,... he used to explain them in English 
afterward. And when they sang their songs . . . when 
the fires were lit and the voices came out of the dark, 
and you couldn’t see the dirt nor the color of their 
skins, you would sort of forget they wasn’t your own 
folks. 

“ And so,” he said after a longer silence, ‘ when the 
camp went on another pasear ... Catameneda... 
she stayed.” That was all I was eveF to know of that 
phase of it. “Catameneda . . stayed.” That and the 
fiicker in his voice cast up from the things in him 
that only the Indian woman could understand, that lit 
the situation through his scanty speech like the glow of 
those vanished fires. 

... “It was a sort of pretty place at Agua Dulce,” 

said he. “The spring came out from the black rock 
into a basin with a gurgly sound. There was a pink 
flowering bush behind it and a smitch of green where 
it ran over into the sand ... and the rest was sage- 
brush, little and low; and crumply, colored hills. 
There were doves came and built in the flowering 
shrubs, for they hadn’t no fear of man... and ’Ma- 
neda, she fed them.” 
He was silent, letting his whip-lash trail outside 
in the sand, and I had a long time in which to con- 
sider how young he was, and how much younger he 
must have been when he drank sweet water out there 
at Agua Dulce, before he began again. 

“She was mighty lovin’,” he said, and suddenly I © 
saw the whole tale, as I had constructed it ahead of 
his halting speech, fall apart and rebuild itself to a 
larger plan as he went on to say how, when he came 
from the mine at night and had no caress for her, she 
would begin to droop and to grieve, to flood with tears 
and heavy sobbing like a hurt child, which he could 
still in a moment with a hand upon her hair. And 
ligqw he would pretend a harshness at times, to see 
het flash and glow with the assurance of tenderness 
renewed, which he laughed at her for never learning. 
Sweet water indeed, at Agua Dulce! 

By this I knew the story had come to some un- 
common end that lifted it beyond the vulgar adven- 
ture of satiety and desertion, for there was no yellow- 
ness in the boy that he should blab upon the tender- 
ness of women. There was a good hour yet until we 
came to Coyote Holes, and I meant to have it all 
out of him by then. The end had come very quickly. 
It began in their growing careless through happiness 
and neglecting the cache. Then one day when he was 
at the mine, and Catameneda setting snares for quail 
in the black rock, a thieving prospector rifled it and 
left them wofully short of food. Five days of desert- 
ness lay between them and any possible base of sup- 
plies, and McKenna was not due until the twenty- 
ninth. They took stock and decided to hold out on 
short rations until he came. They were very merry 
about it, being so young, and Catameneda knew the 
way to piece out their fare with roots and herbs. 
She promised him he should learn to eat lizards yet, 
as Indians do. And then suddenly the boy fell sick 
of a dysentery, which he thought might have come 
from some mistaken economy of Catameneda’s in the 
matter of canned food. And while he was prostrated 
with that, came the sand-storm. The girl had sensed 
it, Indian fashion, days before it came, but he was 
loggy with weakness and the want of proper care 
and let her warning pass. Then came a night of 
gusty flaws; the morning showed a wall of yellow 
cloud advancing on them from the south. 

All that country around Agua Dulce is solid rock, 
and fluctuant sand that moves before the wind with a 
small shrill rustle, and no trail can lie in it when 
the wind blows more than twenty-four hours. On 
this occasion it blew for three days. 

“Time was,” said the driver, “I’d lie awake 
nights to mill it over and over. Times I’d think I 
could have done better, times again I didn’t know as 
I could. I was too sick to think much and ’Maneda 
was mighty uneasy, all for gettin’ forward on the 
trail to meet McKenna, who would be comin’ toward 
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us. She calculated he would stop at Beeman’s till 
the storm was past, not knowin’ we were short. And 
the wind would blow three days. I don’t know how 
she knew, but she knew. She kept holding up her 
fingers to show me how many days, and forgetting 
what English I had taught her; and between that and 
me being fair locoed with sickness, I gave in. I don’t 
know if we wouldn’t have done better to stick it out 
at Agua Dulee. And again I don’t know as we 
would.” 

They took the canteen and such food as they had 
and set out for the next water-hcle; by noon the 
sand-storm overtook them. The push of the wind 
was steady and they tacked along the edge of it 
without too much discomfort. The boy was piti- 
fully weak, and Catameneda laughed as she braced 
him with her firm young body. The dark fell early, 
the wind increased" and roared against them, the boy 
chilled in the night, grew feverish, and Catameneda 
was reduced to hiding the canteen to save their scanty 
drink. By all counts they should have reached the 
first water-hole that day, but did not until the next 
noon. And the storm had been before them. The 
sand lay clean white and drifted smooth over all that 
place. ‘Come another winter, the spring would work 
its way to the surface perhaps, but now they could 
not so much as guess where to dig for it. They 
walked on and on, Catameneda leading with his hand 
in hers. This day they faced the wind. The girl’s 
hair blew back and he held it to his eyes to shield 
them from the tormenting sting of the sand. The 
water and food held out better than he expected. 

He said that he thought Catameneda must have 
waked him in the night when there was a lull in the 
wind, for he seemed to remember crawling long dis- 
tances on hands and knees, and other times he leaned 
upon her body and heard her voice, but did not seem 
to see her. Always they travelled in a fury of»wind 
and a biting smother of sand. 

“I don’t know how "Maneda pulled me through,” 
he said, “but she did. All I remember was the be- 
ginning of the basalt wall at the root of Black Moun- 
tain, and right away after that the drip of the spring, 
though it’s two mile from where the rock begins. I 
was long past bein’ hungry, but I jest naturally 
swallowed in that water; and it ain’t any great water 
neither, not like the water at Agua Dulce. But 
Catameneda she didn’t seem to care for none.” 

He paused so long here that if I had not known his 
kind very well | should have thought it all the story 
he meant to let me have, but at last: 

“TI reckon I was light-headed,” he said, “else I 
should have sensed what was the matter, but I don’t 
know but it was best as it was. I couldn’t have done 
nothin’. We lay on the sand far spent and sick, the 
wind was going down and we could breathe better 
under the wall. I heard her kind of choke up every 
little, and by and by she was talking quiet-like, in 
her own language, and I made out she wanted her 
mother . .. she wasn’t more than seventeen, I should 
think. . . . It was cold, too, and I'd lost my blanket 
somewhere back on the trail, not bein’ able to say 
where. ... 1 snuggled her up in my arms, kind of 
shivery-like ...and by and by... she knew me, 
puttin’ her hand up to my face a way she had... 
and sayin’ in English, as I had taught her... ‘ Vera 
good boy, mucha like.’... And it didn’t seem no 
time at all after that when it was broad morning 
and the wind was down . . . her hair on my face... 
and she was heavy on my arm. . 

*T sat up and laid her on the sand. . It was 
too much for her... all she had been through re 
bein’ so young . . . and she had given me all the food 
and all the water ... though I hadn’t felt to know 
it before. I knew it as soon as I looked at her... . 
I reckon she had a hemorrhage or something... 
there was blood on her face and sleeves like she wiped 
it from her mouth.” 

Out in the blackness toward Agua Dulce a coyote 
howled, and night freshened for a sign of morning. 

“McKenna came through by noon and we buried 
her,” he finished, simply, “under a pink flowering 
bush because she loved it. I worked on a ranch in 
the valley for two years after that... . couldn't 
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“It was broad morning and the wind was down ...and she was heavy on my arm” 


seem to abide the desert for a spell . . . nor the [ttle 
fires ...but I got over that... you know how 
that, is.” 

“ Yes, I know how that is.” 

“ But 1 don’t suppose anybody knows,” he went on, 
reflectively, “how it is that I don’t think of her 
dead any more, nor any of that hard time we had 

. . only sometimes when it’s spring like this and I 
smell sage-brush burning ... it reminds me... of 


some loving way she had out there ...at Agua 
Dulee.’ 

A man’s story like that is always so much more 
satisfactory because he fells vou all the story there 
is, what happened to him and how l@ felt about it, 
supposing his feelings are any part of the facts in the 
case, but with a woman it is not so. She never knows 
much about her feelings unless they are pertinent to 
the story, and then she leaves them out. 


A Song of the Soil 


In town to-day along Broadway 
The fierce heat beats and flows, 

The sun flames white with blinding light 
That no abatement knows, 

A sky of brass mocks those who pass, 
The grilling pavement glows. 

A smoke-stained pall hangs over all 
Above this sun-baked hell, 

The still, scorched air throbs to the blare 
Of hoof and horn and bell, 

And cab and car with din and jar 
The fevered discord -swell. 


Here in my wood the shade is e 
Sunflecked with green and gold 

A sky of blue the fafane through 
Above me is unrolled, 

The wilding vine doth trail and twine 
Where fronded ferns unfold. 

A cooling breeze sighs through the trees 
While song-birds flute and sing, 

Close o’er my head, where branches spread 
And robins call and swing, 

A shy strain floats in liquid notes— 
Some bluebird earolling. 


By Francis Medhurst 


When evening comes the city hums 
And buzzes like a hive, 
From every door the hot crowds pour 
To surge and strain and strive, 
Weak from the stress of long duress, 
The struggle to survive. 

Along Broadway in each café, 
While bills of fare they scan, 

The diners faint make loud complaint 
And woo the whirring fan, 

At fount and bar both near and far 
They slake their thirst who can. 


Here when the sun his course has run 
I dine beneath the trees, 

My cloth is laid within the shade, 
Where I can take my ease 

And all the fret of life forget, 
My napkin on my knees. 

Above my head their call to bed 
The mother robins ery, 

And in and out my eaves about 
The twittering swallows fly, 

While falls a hush as fades the flush 
Of crimson in the sky. 
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The Great White Way to-night is gay 
With .color, light, and sound, 

The heat still beats up from the streets 
Where flaming signs whirl round, 

The sweating throng still pours along 
On gain or pleasure bound. 

High poised oer all the crowds that crawl 
Roof gardens flaunt and ‘flare, 

Whose songs shrill down to flout the town 
And meet the mute despair 

Of mothers pale whose babes o’erfrail 
Die in the tainted air. 


Here at my gate I stand and wait 
To see the moon climb slow. 

The scent upblown of hay new mown 
Steals from the vale below, 

The tree-tops sway where breezes play 
And whisper soft and low. 

The quiet night is sown with light 
Where constellations wheel, 

The silent stars in throbbing bars 
‘Voice all their mute appeal, 

And through my heart to ease its smart 
Doth peace eternal steal. 
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ELPING the poor used to be like 
SP ROS vs? pouring water into a sieve. You 
YW gave to the suffering family in the 
next block one winter, and the next 
winter you gave again and again 
the next, until the family became 
regular pensioners upon your bounty 
RED and you wondered why they never 

AIDS: seemed better off. A good deal of 
very well-intentioned and sympathetic giving is still 
of this kind. Individuals, churches, and some societies 
still follow a planless method of charity. But within 
the last decade charity at large has begun to assume 
a different form. Not only are the poor always with 
us, but there are more and more poor, and these are 
poorer and poorer, so that the problem of help becomes 
a grave and diflicult one. Some ten years ago some 
of the folk who had literally been pouring water 
inte the sieve got together and determined to plug 
up the end of the sieve so that the water could not 
run through, 

This was not a simple matter. On the one hand 
Was a determined body of earnest men and women; 
on the other an enfeebled, sickly, discouraged mass, 
needing and wanting help, but capable of offering most 
stubborn resistance unless helped in their own way. 
About thirty years ago organized charity as_repre- 
sented by the Charity Organization Society with its 
branches in every large city, the Association_fer Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, and-the United 
Hebrew Charities, practically begun. The first plan 
of work was that of immediate relief, to literally feed 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, and to stop there. 
Within the last ten years the principle of all or- 
ganized charity has-been altered to “nothing for the 
individual that does not tend to the ultimate good of 
the whole.” The first societies to adopt this plan 
had a hard time. 

As an immediate result some of the families who 
had been receiving contributions for years and expected 
them as a matter of course were informed that they 
would no longer be aided. Loud was their indignation, 
They at once applied to some unorganized charity, 
bringing a tale of woe; the papers took the matter 
up, the general public talked a good deal of “ lots 
of money for offices and salaries and none left for the 
poor,” and organized charity was blacklisted. During 
the last three years, however, there has been a decided 
change. Organized charity has yielded more to the 
necessity for immediate relief, while insisting upon 
preventive measures as of first importance, and the 
general public, growing weary of too numerous appeals, 
has thankfully transferred its responsibility to the 
shoulders of those who appear to know something 
about it. 

And they do know something about helping the 
poor. Not only do they still literally feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked, but they are assisting in- 
dividuals to permanent health and permanent inde- 
pendence, and, although they cannot heal the cancer- 
ous growth of poverty that blights our civilization, 
they are reducing it to the smallest proportions it can 
assume under existing social and economic conditions. 

iow? Well, there is smiling May. Hers is a home 
1 always like fo visit. -May is-a little, frail, ten- 
year-old) whose beaming countenance radiates sun- 
shin¢. Her mother is a widow. She earns six dollars 
a week at a cigar factory in the lower East Side of 
New York City. This is the sole means of support 
for herself, May, and two younger boys. The hours 
at- the factory are long and the work fatiguing, so 
that the duties.of the household have devolved upon 
smiling May. She has the care of two rooms, the 
younger children to dress and send to school, then to 
go herself. 

When a “ friendly visitor ” from the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor first called upon 
May in response to an appeal from May’s mother she 
was met by a cordial, 

“Come right in; Um just clearing up.” 

Upon every ‘succeeding visit May was always just 
“clearin’ up.” which process consisted in taking all 
the rubbish about and piling it upon one chair. When 
there were three chairs full the “visitor” gently 
asked, 

* Wouldn't you like to have a nice woman come and 
show vou how to clear up?” 

Smiling May showed two rows of teeth and said 
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THE NEWER CHARITY WHICH SEARCHES OUT 


AND REMOVES THE 


CAUSE OF POVERTY 


By Helen Christine Bennett 


“she'd love to.” So the “ visiting cleaner” came and 
went. Windows that bore the dust of years were 
washed, grimy paints scrubbed, the ash-can over- 
flowed with rubbish from the chairs, and May began 
to learn. On the next visit the “ friendly visitor” 
found May dusting a very tidy room, stopping oc- 
casionally to examine some awful-looking mess splut- 
tering in rancid oil upon the stove. 

The “ visitor” looked at it-—-at the room—and at 
May. Then she asked, gently, 

“ Now, wouldn’t you like the “ visiting housekeeper ” 
to come and teach you how to cook?” 

And May beamed again and again said “ she'd love 
to.” 

So the “visiting housekeeper” is going to May, 
and the family are eating wholesome dishes—and May 
is learning. 

Now May ought not to be doing all that work. She 
ought to be playing. You and I and the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor all know 
that. But there is no fund big enough to care for 
all indigent widows and their small children, so the 
society is doing the very best thing it can do by 
giving May a chance to do the work she must do in a 
clean, wholesome way. 

The “ visiting cleaner” is a recent addition to the 
forces of charity. She is paid a regular salary, slight- 
ly higher than that of an ordinary cleaner, and she 
is sent at the request of some visitor of the society 
to the homes of those who are ill, to those who have 
very young babies, to those whose children must work 
to relieve them. She also goes to teach. She carries 
with her the gospel of suds and hot water, and women 
who have gone from factory to home without an idea 
of how to do learn how—and, unless utterly shiftless, 
profit by the lesson. The most of them are genuinely 
ashamed not to, and, after several visits, their homes 
show a real improvement. 

The “ visiting housekeeper,” also a salaried employee 
of some charitable agency, goes with the housewife to 
market, shows her how to select vegetables and meats, 
helps her to know when a thing is really cheap, teaches 
her, if she is willing, how to cook, puts into her hands 
a cook-book where properly balanced meals are ar- 
ranged at a minimum price. Many women will not 
learn. They continue to fry their abominable messes 
and refuse to alter their plan of living. On the other 
hand, many grasp the opportunity and become ex- 
cellent, thrifty, intelligent cooks. 

There is also a “ visiting nurse.” Sometimes she is 
sent by the Board of Education, sometimes by the 
Bureau of Health, sometimes by one of the organized 
charities. Her business is not to heal the sick. They 
go to the hospital. It is to teach preventive measures. 
She washes infested heads and shows ignorant mothers 
how to eradicate parasites; she introduces the tooth- 
brush as a sanitary and indispensable article; she 


talks on clean clothing and against winter sewings- 
up; she insists upon open windows at night and upon 
aired beds by day; she tells the mother of a baby where 
she can obtain pure milk without cost; she makes a 
refrigerator out of a soap-box, straw, and newspapers, 
and shows how precious ice can be made to last a 
long time. Her field includes the inspection of garbage- 
pails and sinks, the use of disinfectants, the teaching 
of the gospel of the all-over bath. 

This sounds like an overwhelming list, but if the 
“ visiting nurse” js a tactful person she accomplishes 
these things bit by bit, until at length the family 
have pure milk, clean bodies and heads, wholesome 
drains and pails, and occasionally open windows. It 
is harder to teach a tenement dweller that the way 
to keep a room warm is to let in some dry, pure air 
which heats far more rapidly than foul, moist air 
than to find the proverbial needle in a_ haystack. 
Nevertheless, it is sometimes accomplished. 

The most important visitor of all, although her 
work shows no such concrete results, is the “ friendly 
visitor.” This visitor is the paid or volunteer agent 
of some charitable organization or church, or the dis- 
penser of charity for some woman of wealth. If she 
is unable to care for the case through her own re- 
sources she refers it to some branch of organized 
charity which is able to do so. Usually these workers 
are women of mature years well fitted to cope with 
the problems they meet. The stated duty of the 
“ friendly visitor” is to investigate certain facts con- 
cerning the family appealing for help. There is a 
long list of questions to be answered—the rules of the 
society are strict, but in reality that is a minor part 
of her mission. Within a few weeks she becomes ad- 
viser-in-chief to the entire family. She enlightens 
ignorant parents as to the truancy law; she induces 
the growing children to attend settlement classes; she 
sees that all have a country vacation; she listens to 
Willie’s school difficulties and gravely advises the 
father as to the advisability of giving up the job he 
is “sick of.” She often finds a flat for them much 
nicer than the one they occupy for the same rent; 
she finds a Sunday-school for the children, some 
mother’s club for the mother, a men’s class for the 
father. When the head of the family is 6ut of work 
she aids him in getting it. Her offices are innumerable, 
but her most important office is one that is little 
realized. 

The people she goes to help are despondent and dis- 
couraged. They are retrograding, mentally and moral- 
ly, as well as physically. There is nothing to hold 
on to. But the “friendly visitor” is a fixed stand- 
ard. She expects something of them all. She looks 
for cleanliness, decency, cheerfulness, a determination 
to fight it out;.she is the one human being who is 
interested. And somehow, as human nature always 
shows, they try to live up to her expectations. She 
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brings material relief, but the thanks that follow her 
to the doorway are always these: 

“The things are fine, but do come again yourself. 
How long it is been since you've been here.” 

One visitor whom I know well came to me the other 
day with her brows knitted. 

“IT want $150, she said, 
where to go for it.” 

Naturally, I asked, “What for?” Then she ex- 
plained. 

A German-American family was in distress, The 
man, a thrifty, hard-working, sober fellow, had been a 
cab-driver, owning his horse. and hansom. He was 
caught in a crush in the street and injured. To pay 
his hospital expenses he sold the horse and hansom 
for forty dollars. His recovery was slow. His sav- 
ings were becoming very low. When he was ready to 
work he hired a horse and hansom for two dollars 
and fifty cents and went out. He stayed on the street 
fourteen -hours and collected two dollars. This hap- 
pened five successiye days. The .reason lay in the 
fact that during his illness taxicabs had been intro- 
duced in the city, almost ruining the trade of the 
hansom men. He investigated-the matter and found 
that to learn how to run a taxicab, keep his family 
while learning, and get a job would cost about $150. 
His savings were down to $25 and his wife was doing 
laundry-work. It was too big a sum for him to bor- 
row. The “ friendly visitor ” happened upon the case 
through the woman’s applying for laundry at the 
central office. This family was approaching destitu- 
tion and $150 at once could make them for lite. 
Small doles were useless. From somewhere came the 
$150, and there is now one cheerful, self-respecting, 
self-supporting family instead of a poverty-stricken 
one, due to one “ friendly visitor.” 

One of the newest innovations upon the subject of 
health is the Mothers’ Conference organized by many 
asociations. The Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor in New York City has thirty-six 
of these. They are attended by expectant mothers, 
who receive instruction in advance of the birth of a 
child as to its proper care and treatment, and, as a 
reward of attendance, a card which entitles them to 
the free services of a physician and nurse durifig con- 


“and I am wondering 


‘ finement. After the birth of the baby, the mother 


returns to the class, bringing the child with her for 
inspection. 


The topic women are most ignorant upon 
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“Wouldn’t you like the ‘ visiting housekeeper’ to come and teach you how to cook?” 


Of all topics, this of child-birth is one upon which 
women are most ignorant. The horrors of incompetent 
midwives, the death of or injury to both child and 
mother, are rendered well-nigh impossible by the 
Mothers’ Conference, and the mother is helped to be a 
real mother to her little one. i 

After the International Exhibit on Tuberculosis, 
classes were formed at a number of settlement houses 
to teach patients how to get well. These classes each 
number ten or twelve men and women, none of whom 
would have had a fighting chance without proper in- 
struction. They meet in the open air, are attended by 
a physician, and learn how to regain their lost 
vitality. 

In addition to the technical and trade schools, in- 
dividuals, such as Miss Grace Dodge, of New York 
City, have formed clubs of working-girls to enable 
them to study in the evenings any new trade they 
may desire. The Clubs for Working-Girls, of which 
Miss Dodge is president, are nominally self-supporting. 
The girls contribute twenty-five cents monthly. 
Classes in dressmaking, cooking, millinery, and many 
other trades meet regularly in the evenings at the 
Manhattan Trade School on East Twenty-third Street. 

In Chicago, Hull House gives a wonderful example 
of what may be done with clubs and classes. In 
connection with this one settlement there are shops, 
studios, a theatre, a music-hall, textile rooms, and a 
foundry, in all of which instruction is offered at a 
minimum price. 

All this means preparation for work. The securing 
of immediate work is not easy. The Charity Or- 
ganization Society of Philadelphia advertises in large 
letters, “BUY YOUR WOOD HERE.” 


sign lies the tale of sixteen thousand men helped to 
earn a decent lodging and meal by chopping wood 
in the society’s woodyard. This particular society 
is fighting hard to prevent door-to-door begging. They 
assert that they can, and will, care for any man or 
woman sent to them. If you are a householder, upon 
request the society will send you a number of cards. 
These are stamped with the address of the Waytfarer’s 
Lodge nearest to your home. When a man asks for 
money for a lodging you sign the ecard and direct 
him to the lodge. If he goes he is fed and given a 
bed, and he earns it the next morning chopping wood. 
All this is without a penny being contribpted. In 
a few weeks you receive a report upon the (final dis- 
position of the case. This card system, if thoroughly 
used by every householder, will clear a city ‘of idlers 
and impostors in short order, while the needy, ap 
plying at the proper place, receive the proper kind of 
help, not a few pennies which do no real good. 

For women, at the organized charities which main- 
tain lodges for the homeless, there is a never-ending 
supply of laundry and needlework. - After this im- 
mediate relief comes the problem of permanent place- 
ment. All large organizations keep some form of 
employment bureau. Many have as their directors the 
heads of factories and large mercantile establishments, 
and every effort is made to place the needy person in 
a situation to which he is adapted. 

To secure the third essential in getting rid of pov- 
erty, that of cheerful spirits, the settlement houses, 
missions, and churches, by throwing open their doors 
and providing a free meeting-place can solve the 
problem. It is not easy to be cheerful in a close, 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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WHERE SWIMMING LESSONS ARE UNNECESSARY 


THE WATERS OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE IN UTAH ARE SO BUOYANT THAT THE BATHER HAS A SENSATION OF ACTUALLY SITTING UPON THE WAVES 
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The main encampment of the Spanish troops near Melilla 


General Marina at his field headquarters 


Spanish artillery firing upon the rebel forces 


Spanish troops awaiting the attack of the Moors 


SCENES FROM THE FRONT IN SPAIN’S MOORISH WAR 


IT WAS THE UNPOPULARITY OF THIS WAR IN MOROCCO THAT LED TO THE RECENT REBELLION IN SPAIN 


Bringing the Moorish prisoners into the fortress 
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A GALLERY OF GOLFERS 


_. H. H. HILTON, THE ENGLISH CRACK, IS AN AMPHIBIOUS PLAYER 
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' The Gentler View 


VIEWS ON SLANG, LOST PROPERTY, AND DENTISTS 
By Florida Pier 


As we make a more or less conscientious 
effort to speak french when we are in 
France, it is only showing a decent impar- 
tiality to speak as much English as one 
knows when in England. Some Americans 
are ereditably tluent in English and man- 
age to make themselves, not exactly under- 
stood, but at least observed; others are 
so overwhelmed by the difficulties of the 
language that they weakly relapse into 
their own speech and feel humbly grate- 
ful that we are each endowed with a na- 
tive tongue. Italians give enthusiastic 
aid to the blindest stumbler among 
phrases, the French conceal as best they 
can their pain at the damage you do their 
proudest possession, but the English re- 
mark that a town is “ one-eyed,” ask what 
is the use of “ spooling” such a “ flaccid- 
footer,” adding that all the “ trippers” in 
the place were “ boskie,” and on top of 
it they mention that Americans use a great 
deal of slang. This is modestly denied 
by all representatives of our usually alert 
nation. We have always bowed to those 
above us and there is not the slightest use 
in our attempting to rival the English in 
their wealth of slang. We have a few 
expressions, but we use them badly, mak- 
ing the mistake of looking either ashamed, 
tough, or fresh, as we flaunt the latest 
idioms. We cannot, as do these delight- 
ful people, utter an unintelligible phrase 
and by our tone make it reflect credit on 
ourselyes and shame on the dully unini- 
tiated who fail to understand us. Any 
child can see by our happy, dissipated air 
that we are using slang, and know it, but 
the sternest investigator would never feel 
quite sure that an English matron was 
not using erudite words unknown to the 
rest of the world, or perhaps chatting col- 
loquially in pure Saxon. The English 
raise phrases of questionable origin to 
high positions «beside “ ascertain,’ “ sa- 
pience,” and other words unsoiled by com- 
mon use. It is all most democratic; and 
we who are so well accustomed to an unas- 
sorted bumping cannot help feeling dis- 
tinct surprise at “ unmitigated scugging ” 
and “an unconscionable blimmer.” These 
climbers bear themselves very well in the 
high places to which they have risen, they 
take a pertinent part in goodly phrases, 
and earry sturdily the meaning of those 
who raised them. But for all that they 
are vagabonds, they wink audaciously, 
cock their hats, and know they have not 
the slightest business to be where they 
are. \ sor east a glance at the word 
“ spoofing.” It hangs its head the moment 
you look at it, a palpable tramp for an 


instant enjoying the notice of its betters. 
All the words of its breed admit their 
roving, disreputable ways when they pass 
on, as they of course do, coming from no- 
where and vanishing into nowhere. It is 
not to be expected they should remain 
with us long. They are strolling players, 
and their Ereggie-tail backs of necessity 
disappear around the bend of the road. 

It is with an amused swell of \pride 
that, after more listening, one realizes the 
English language is sufficiently spacious 
to accommodate two garrulous nations. 
It is amazing how comfortably America 
and England roam around among the ad- 
jectives without ever — én each 
other’s toes and with very little need for 
turn and turn about. With slang put 
outside the question, the difference te@jween 
a London and New York vocabulary is 
astonishingly marked. All these words 
fresh to our ears and no reason why we 
should not make them our own—why, it 
is intoxicating! The most unexpected 
windfall, and no need of seeking out the 
original owner and returning him the 
thing we so delightedly picked up. The 
stale words we have said until they trail 
threadbare from our lips are discarded 
with a rush. Something has been found 
to replace them, and we become frankly 
inebriated in the first half-hour. We will 
not have to pay duty on them; they will 
last us for months. It is incomprehensible 
why the two countries have not estab- 
lished a systematized exchange. What if 
before our eyes one language is in the proc- 
ess of splitting into two, and the third 
generation will have to include English 
in its study of foreign languages? Let 
the world come to an end, but prevent 
this greater cataclysm. A yearly trip 
to England is imperative for all earnest- 
minded Americans, Lord love the luck of 
it, with a determined use during the win- 
ter of “ragging the mater” “ fearfully 
topping” and “ abominably slack.” 


Every family should be provided with a 
locked box to which the key has been ir- 
retrievably lost. On first thoughts it may 
appear a particularly provoking thing to 
have about, but that quality passes away 
and it becomes an important member of 
the household. Apart from the innate 
romance of the thing, the uses of a locked 
box are unbelievable. No one remembers 
exactly what was put into the box, and 
as time passes every one develops differ- 
ent and clearly defined theories regarding 
the contents. Whenever anything is lost, 
from a brooch to a pair of rubbers, the 
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box is at once suspected and the irritated 
searcher goes and shakes the box inquir- 
ingly. The date of losing the key is for- 
a ge and articles in use long after and 
only lately lost are unanimously believed 
to be inside that diabolical box. It does 
not in the least matter that they are far 
too large to ever have been squeezed in. 
They are there, and no other place is one- 
half as likely. Matters reach such a pitch 
that if an ancient relative disappeared 
one would immediately glance at the box, 
if one did not actually sound it in pass- 
ing. After a while it is regarded as a 
treasure-chest containing the most precious 
possessions of the united family, and a 
sense of comfort steals over one. If all 
the things ever lost are really in there 
they are not in reality lost at all, and it 
is doubtful -if greater safety for them 
could possibly be secured. Gloating comes 
next and is only brought to a jolting end 
by the suggestion that absurdity has gone 
far enough, common sense demanding an 
opening of the thing at once. It is a 
dreadful idea, opening a box that has 
meant everything for months and months, 
no longer trusting it, prying into secrets 
that have almost ceased to concern you. 
It is a shocking business and one with 
which you do not wish to be connected. 
But finally. your objections are overridden 
and that good little box is roughly opened 
by a callous person who earns his living 
by such mean exposures. And what does 
one find? Ah, the blow of it! Neither 
the ancient relative, the fountain pen, nor 
the missing rubber, but instead two clean 
handkerchiefs, a stray glove, a broken 
monkey-wrench, and some photographs. 
With a most unpleasantly dashed feeling 
one recognizes these as things one never 
dreamed of being lost at all. In fact, the 
box contains almost the only articles one 
had failed to accuse it of having. For 
days one goes about with flattened enthu- 
siasms which are most difficult to endure. 


Dentists do more toward giving one a 
distorted idea of modern fiction than any 
cther men of their times. They seem to 
know to a minute the point you have 
reached in your perusal of the maga- 
zines, and they are ready for you just as 
you feel the full necessity of going on. 
They always give you time to begin, they 
treacherously make you wait so long that 
you are sure you stand a very good chance 
of finishing Carlyle’s French Revolution 
before the awful moment of being ushered 
into the inner office comes. But, having 
led you to this point, they never fail to 
prevent your going farther. 
of this means that endless stirring articles 
and stories talked about to the verge of 
mania are for you nothing but beginnings. 
You remember clearly up to the middle, 
then a nightmare of strained jaws fol- 
lows, and never to your dying day will 
you know what the future of Africa is in 
the opinion of a certain writer, or why 
the hero of a short story always limped 
on Tuesdays. You are a blighted reader, 
and it is the dentist’s fault. The same 
things never come into one’s hands twice, 
unless the little gods have taken a tre- 


mendous fancy to one and are keen on de- , 


tails. Many of us would have been par- 
tially educated if it had not been for the 
dentist, and some of us—though this does 
seem a wild statement—might have been 
up on current affairs. As it is—well, as 
it is, it is not a thing to write calmly on. 


National Madnesses 


ALMOST every nation has had, some- 
time in its history, a year of mad specu- 
lation, with consequent disorganization, 
frightful losses, and terrible poverty. The 
French had John Law and the Mississippi 
bubble, the English the South Sea bub- 
ble. It remained for the hard-headed 
Duteh, however, to develop the strangest 
speculative mania the world has ever 
known. This most astonishing of commer- 
cial phenomena was the tulip mania of 
1643. 

In that year the staid and prosperous 
cities of the Low Countries became en- 
gagec in a traffic which destroyed their 
great commerce, which gave, for a few 
brief months, a drunkard’s dream of 
wealth for all, and ended in scenes of 
wildest despair. A few were enriched— 
thousands made poor. Bargains were 
made for the future delivery of autumn 
roots, and when it was found that but two 
or three of that particular species were in 
the market, houses and lands, warehouses 
and ships, were sold to make good the de- 
liveries. Contracts were made and thou- 
sands of florins paid for tulips which were 
never seen by broker, by buyer, or by 
seller. Throughout Holland, high and low 
had but one thought—tulips; and there 
was but one trade—the tulip-bulb trade. 
Merchants did not hesitate to invest their 
entire fortunes in a single rare tulip bulb, 
and many a daughter was regarded as 
richly dowered when she brought to her 
husband a single root. 

Then, of course, the bubble burst, the 
mania passed, and men who had been 
wealthy the day before found themselves 


A lifetime 


possessed of a few tilip bulbs worth a few 
cents each. The most remarkable feature 
in connection with this mania is that it 
was not based on any reasonable specula- 
tion, as were the Mississippi and South 
Sea bubbles, or on any material com- 
modity, as was thé Merino-sheep folly in 
the United States. 

The sheep bubble had its beginning in 
the year 1815 or 1816) after the Treaty 
of Ghent, and at a period when thousands 
of Americans were actually “ wool-mad ” 
in. reference to the huge profits to be made, 
apparently, in manufacturing enterprises. 

In the summer of 1816 a man in Boston 
imported trom southern Spain a dozen 
sheep whese wool was said to be of un- 
usually fine texture, and it was contended 
that the introduction of these sheep into 
the United States would enable our fae- 
tories to produce broadcloths and other 
fine goods of a quality to compete success- 
fully with England and Europe generally. 

The first merino sheep, which had been 
purchased in Andalusia for $1 each, sold 
for $50 a head. A good speculation was 
evident, and a small fleet at once set sail 
for the Mediterranean on a sheep-colleet- 
ing voyage. By the end of the year there 
were about 1,000 of the sheep in the 
United States, and they were selling for 
$1,200 a head. In the fall of 1817, what 
was regarded as a very fine buck was sold 
in Kentucky for 88,000, and in payment 
for a pair of the sheep built a house that 
cost at least $15,000. 

Suddenly the public awoke to its folly— 
and merino sheep dropped in value, almost 
in a night, to $20 a head, with a conse- 
quent crashing of fortunes. 


The Loftiest Chimney inthe 
World 


Tue town of Great Falls, Montana, has 
the distinction of possessing the loftiest 
chimney in the world. It was recently 
put into service at the smelting plant anid 
is used for carrying off the gases. which 
are produced in great volume in the proe- 
eas of reducing the ore. 

This chimney is built of brick and is 
506 feet in height. [ts diameter at the 
top is 50 feet and this increases grad- 
ually as it nears the.base. The flue of 
the stack contains a dust -chamber. in 
which are strung vertical wires that sep- 
urate the dust from the smoke. This 
deposit is removed from the wires by a 
shaking mechanism and falls into hop- 
pers at the bottom of the chimney, from 
which it is loaded upon dugp-cars. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. centsa box. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 


Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, , 
and the man of the 


house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 


Have you used Pears’ 
Soap ? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


Remember. 


Whether naturally perfect 
or not, your teeth’ require 
daily care, and will well repay 
the regular use of 


Calvert's 
Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from cts. Sample and Booklet from Park & 
Tilford, o27 Broadway, New York. 
Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 
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RE-ALIGNMENT OF TRANSCONTINENTAL 


the completion of the Chieago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul’s Pacifie coast 
extension. Within ninety days the 
Western Pacific, the Goulds’ new 
line ‘Yunning from Salt Lake 
straight west to the coast, is ex- 
== pected to be in full operation. Far 
up in the north the uew Grand 
Trunk Pacific, in nany respects the most remarkable 
railroad project ever aiccrtaken, has pushed its lines 
as far west as Seott, Saskatchewan, and will bore and 
bridge its way throtigh the mountains to the coast 
inside of -another two years. The Canadian Pacific, 
in order to present effective cqmpetition, has already 
bought up one road, Wisconsin Central. and has its 
eye on a connecting link between Detzoit and Chicago 
which will give it a wonderful new ocean-to-ocean 
line. 

Here are four new transcontinental routes in sight— 
two of them virtually finished, a third being rushed 
to completion with all the vigor and energy born of 
its projectors’ firm belief that their property has a 
commanding strategic position, the fourth needing for 
its completion -only the acquisition of the small con- 
necting link of line seemingly furnished in the bank- 
rupt P@re Marqnette. A _ re-alignment of transconti- 
nental traffie is evidently in order. Up to now, an 
ocean-to-ocean haul has meant freight routed either 
over the Harriman lines to the south or the Hill and 
Canadian Pacific lines to the north. From now on, 
it is to be diiferent; the clement of competition is to 
be strongly projected into the situation. Mr. Harri- 


.man’s Southern -Pacifie (part of the Union Pacific 


system) will no longer have any monopoly on freight 
bound westward. from the Great Salt Lake—the 
(Gioulds’ perfectly built Western Pacifie will be there 
competing for the traffic. Up in the north the: St. 
Paul's Pacifie-coast extension parallels the Northern 
Pacifie for hundreds of miles at a stretch, the roads 
crossing and recrossing each other a dozen times. 

The building of the St. Paul’s extension to the 
coast is one of the remarkable railroad achievements 
of modern times. Undertaken in 1906 .as a direct 
reply to the aggressive policies of E. H. Harriman 
and James J. Hill, which threatened to leave the St. 
Paul practically a local railroad in the Central West, 
the work has been steadily pushed, completion having 
been reached within the comparatively short period 
of three years. When there is considered what hap- 
pened in the’ world of business and finance during 
those three years, the achievement of the project is 
all the more remarkable. It could never have been 
put. through at ail, in fact, had there not been back-of 
it exceedingly strong interests—-the wealth of one of 
the richest groups of capitalists in the country. For 
vears traflie arrangements had been made with ever- 
increasing difliculty. Finally came 1906, the vear of 
maximum harvests, and with it the determination to 
cut loose from all further hampering agreements and 
arrangements and te build an independent line to the 
coast at whatéver cost. 

That line has just been completed, and as a result 
of their policy of three years ago, the Hill and Harri- 
man systems find themselves not only minus the ton- 
nage which used to originate from their connection 
with the St. Paul, but with an exceedingly aggressive 
and well-equipped competitor on their hands. Traffic 
will be developed, no dowst—there will be more busi- 
ness originating in the Northern Pacifie territory, for 
instance, because of the building of the new road, but 
the question is, will Northern Pacific keep its share? 
For this new road, it must be remembered, represents 
the ne plus ultra in railroad constructionw® Every- 
thing about it is modern and up-to-date; the whole 
great work has been planned on a most liberal scale 
of expenditure. Back of it, furthermore, are interests 
powerful enough and influential enough to divert to it 
from the very outset a great volume of through traffic. 
St. Paul has always been considered a “ Standard Oil ” 
road, which ought to mean for its new line an immense 
amount of traffic originating from the smelting and 
mining business of Montana in which “ Standard Oil” 
capital is so heavily interested. 

However *hopeful a view may be taken of the ulti- 
mate development of this territory through which the 
two roads run, and of its capability of supplying 
several more through roads with traffic, it is impos- 
sible to get away from the fact that for a good while 
to come much of the new St. Paul’s extension’s busi- 
ness will be done at the expense of its older rivals. 
That is sure to be the case and it has had a good deal 
more of an eifect than many people think in keeping 
down the price of the Hill securities. Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific have been tremendous earners 
in the past and their low capitalization almost assures 
continued big returns on the stock, but the earnings 
of the latter road, particularly, will form an interest- 
ing study when once the St. Paul extension begins to 
compete actively. 

The cireumstances leading up to the undertaking of 
the Western Pacifie project by the Goulds are not un- 
like those responsible for St. Paul’s determination to 
build independently to the Pacific coast. <A clear state- 
ment ‘of the ease was made by President Jeffery, of 
the Denver and Rio Grande, a road which gets as far 
west as Ogden, Utah, in the report for 1905. “ For 
many years,” he says, “while the line of railway be- 
tween Ogden and San Francisco was uncontrolled by 
interests competitive with your system, the company 
enjoyed a satisfactory share of the traffic to and from 
California, and one of the reasons moving the manage- 
ment, between four and five years ago, to acquire the 
Kio Grande Western, was the closer relationship that 


By Franklin Escher 


would be established with the San Francisco line of 
the Southern Pacific Company, and the freer inter- 
change that it seemed probable would result therefrom, 
Subsequent events were in a measure disappointing. 
The control of Southern Pacific by. Union Pacifie has 
led to unexpected restrictions on interchange and, 
more especially, unlooked-for impediments in the way 
of securing traffic in territory reached by the Southern 
Pacific line. These considerations, in connection with 
the rapid development of the commercial, agricul- 
tural, and industrial interests on the Pacific coast and 
the increase of commerce with the Philippines, China, 
and Japan, led the management, reluctantly, to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of an independent line, in 
your interest, from either Salt Lake City or Ogden 
to San Francisco.” 

VYrom which it is apparent that the Western Pacific, 
like the St. Paul extension, was really built because 
of increasing difficulty about traffic arrangements and 
out of a determination to secure independence by 
building an individual line over which the traffie of 
the Gould roads could reach the coast. Surveys proved 


. unexpectedly favorable, and a line was projected which, 


through the Sierra Nevada mountains, has a maxi- 
mum grade of one per cent. (52.8 feet to the mile) 
in each direction, and lighter grades on both sides of 
the range. President Jeffery enthusiastically de- 
scribes the new line as one Which, in general desirabil- 
itv and advantages, is superior to any existing line 
to the California coast. 

What this Western outlet means to the Gould sys- 
tem is easily apparent. Not only is there the new 
earning-power to be considered, but also the fact that 
the Gould lines, being able to make their own rates on 
traffic bound through to the coast, are in a position 
to compete much more satisfactorily for business 
originating in the interior. Earnings, for instance, 
of Missouri Pacific and Denver and Rio Grande should 
be largely inereased, while traflic on parts of the sys- 
tem as far east as the Wabash is likely to get a 
decided stimulus. The rounding out of the system 
through the completion of this new line to the coast 
should prove of the greatest benefit to every one of 
the Gould properties. The panic and the subsequent 
depression hit them hard, but with the fulfilment 
of the dream of a coast-to-coast line a new era seems 
to have dawned. 

To just what extent Southern Pacific’s earnings 
will be affected by the routing of all the Gould 
through traffic over the new Western Pacific remains 
to be seen. Southern Pacific is one of the big earning 
roads of the country, and with its new extensions run- 
ning south and southwest into Mexico is ensconced in 
an exceedingly strong position. Southern Pacific can 
get along without the Gould traffic, get along without 
it and show big earnings and pay big dividends. But 
one thing is certain—Southern Pacific through its 
arbitrary treatment of the traffic coming over the 
Denver and Rio Grande has not only lost all that 
traffic, but, like the Hill roads of the north, has 
brought into existence an active competitor in the 
heart of its own territory. 

These are the two completed lines, the Western 
Pacific and the St. Paul extension, and it is possible 
to form some sort of an idea of the re-alignment of 
traffic which their advent into the field is likely to 
bring about. But what of that other system far to 
the north which is steadily being pushed toward the 
Pacific across the marvellously resourceful territory 
of the Canadian Northwest? Here is a line running 
almost straight across the continent from near Hali- 
fax to Prince Rupert, British Columbia, which, it is 
claimed, will shorten by 1,500 miles the distance from 
New York to Yokohama over the San Francisco route. 
So far-as real long-haul traffic is concerned, here evi- 
dently is a line which is going to afford real competi- 
tion to some of the oldet systems. 

Maps are not usually interesting things, but there 
is something almost inspiring about the map of this 
new line, striking straight west as it does through a 
country which has always been regarded as more or 
less of a wilderness. That the Canadian government 
should have been willing to guarantee such a project 
speaks more plainly than anything else of the possi- 
bilities of opening up the country through which the 
road runs. Hundreds of miles north of the most 
northerly railroad line, the road takes its way west- 
ward across the region lying above thé Great Lakes, 
across the plains of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and 
finally through the mountains of British Columbia. 
Prince Rupert, its terminal on the North Pacific coast, 
exists hardly except on paper. But its wonderful deep- 
water harbor and other natural advantages are there, 
and, above all, there is the supreme confidence of the 
backers of the whole project that they can make it a 
success—the same kind of a success into which the 
“ streak-of-rust-across-the-plains ” roads far to the 
south were finally turned. Through the whole under- 
taking runs the spirit of the magic Northwest, the 
country of big things, of the almost overnight develop- 
ment of railroads, harbors, big cities. 

Wild as is the territory in northern British Colum- 
hia through which the road runs, the claim is confi- 
dently made by those who have been there that so 
great is the mineral wealth of the country that from 
the start the road will be self-supporting on its local 
traffie alone. To the eastward in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan there is in progress a boom comparable 
only to the great boom of the Dakotas back in the 
eighties, on the tide of which our own Northwestern 
linés were borne into prosperity. Thirty years after 
and five hundred miles te the north, history seems to 
be repeating itself. 

So far as the traflie of the existing lines is con- 
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cerned, it is in the competition for through business 
that the influence of the new line is likely to make 
itself most felt. If the project is a success, spurs will 
no doubt be built down into the Canadian Pacifie’s 
territory, but the development of the country: along 
its own main line is likely to occupy the road's atten- 
tion for a good while tO come. But as to through 
trailic, particularly traflie between Europe and the 
Orient, the completion of the new road is likely to 
cut seriously into the other roads. 

It is because of the realization that Canadian Pa- 
cific must prepare itself to make effective answer to 
this competition that the idea has gained wide cur- 
rency that Canadian Pacific is bound to round out a 
better and newer transcontinental route through the 
purchase of a connecting link between Detroit and 
Chicago. Canadian Pacific has a splendid line running 
along the north shore of Lake Erie into Detroit, while 
its purehase early this year of Wisconsin Central 
gives it not only the much-prized terminal in Chicago, 
but a straight northwest line out of Chicago as well. 
Only the connection between Detroit and Chicago is 
missing. With that acquired, Canadian Pacific would 
have a remarkable transcontinental route running 
down to Detroit; then across Michigan to Chicago; 
from there, northwest, over the Wisconsin Central 
and the “Soo” road up to its own main westward 
line. 

Building through a densely populated section like 
the State of Michigan is, however, a very different 
proposition from building new lines in sparsely settled 
Canada, and by the time Canadian Pacific gets its de- 
sired link between Detroit and Chicago it may find 
itself with a pretty bill on its hands. Eventually, 
however, competition will force the necessity and the 
price will have to be paid. The Pére Marquette 
seems to be about the most available road for Cana- 
dian Pacifie’s purpose. Even were that line acquired, 
however, considerable building into Chicago would 
have to be done. But Canadian Pacifies purchase of 
Wisconsin Central has given it an entrance into Chi- 
cago, and the building which would have to be done 
would be simply a question of so and so many dollars 
per mile. The completion of this new Canadian Pacific 
cross-the-continent route, if it ever takes place, can- 
not mean other than serious and effective competition 
with the American lines. Canadian Pacific, being out- 
side the domination of the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is entirely unhampered as to 
freight rates. In the whole realignment of transcon- 
tinental traffic which is taking place, indeed, the Cana- 
dian lines appear to be coming out pretty well. 


One of the most interesting phases of the present 
discussions as to whether the “ outside public ” can be 
drawn into the market is the question of the extent 
to which the “outsiders” have been financially edu- 
cated during the past few years. Every one at all in 
touch with investment business realizes the difference 
which has been made by the wide circulation of litera- 
ture dealing with financial matters, the articles on the 
elementary principles of investment appearing in the 
popular magazines, etc. That the general public 
knows infinitely more about the disposition of its sav- 
ings than it knew two or three years ago is undeniable 
—the question is rather as to the extent to which this 
increased knowledge will operate to keep the public 
from committing those speculative excesses which, in 
the past, it always has committed when the specula- 
tive fever has been sufficiently aroused. 

Human nature does not change much. Because a 
good many people know more about the nature of 
stocks and bonds than they knew two or three years 
ago, it is hardly to be expected that the volume of 
speculation will be appreciably diminished. The hope 
of quick gain, the desire to get much for little, is 
grounded deep down in the human heart, and as long 
as men have the means and markets fluctuate there 
will be those who will be willing to risk a little in 
the hope of gaining much. That the attending diffi- 
culties and dangers have become widely known is no 
deterrent. On the contrary, a good many people have 
become obsessed of the idea that now that they know 
the game, it is safe for them to play. It reminds 
one of the story of the man on board ship, who, find- 
ing that the only poker game on board was crooked, 
nevertheless “sat in” because he so dearly loved to 
play poker. 


If it is true that King Edward has made a million 
out of the rise in steel, he must be given a place along- 
side of Napoleon III., and the other potentates* who 
have not hesitated at times to turn the water of the 
markets on their own mill. ' 


September is apt to be a month of decided price 
changes. The end of the long period between grass 
and hay, so to speak, usually means the coming into 
operation of new factors—the crops, the demand for 
money with which to finance them, and other im- 
portant influences. It will be interesting to see what 
this September brings forth. 


Large orders for equipment by the railroads are a 
pretty good sign of active business conditions to come. 
the railroads not being apt to buy cars and locomo- 
tives for the pleasure of storing them away. The 
long-delayed buying movement seems at last to have 
started in earnest. Sinee the first of June over 40,000 
freight-cars have been ordered. The four largest indi- 
vidual orders are 8,300 cars for the Pennsylvania 
lines; 5,000 cars for the Harriman lines; 4,500 cars 
for the Chesapeake and Ohio; and 4,100 cars for the 
Denver and Rio Grande. 
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The Indians and 


Lo, the poor Indian, has again been 
set upon the narrow path by the Great 
White Father, and is protesting. The 
children of the Great White Father, says 
Lo, have a habit of introducing to Lo 
many nice things; item, firewater; item, 
pain-killer; item, red ink—and then pro- 
hibiting the red brother from indulging 
therein. 

“Why,” asks Lo, “do you lead us to 
the spring in the dry place, and then say, 
‘Thou shall not drink 

This time it is the sacred mescal bean 
that has come under the ban, and the 
Winnebagoes weep, for, besides producing 
a delightful drunk, the mescal bean, which 
is not a bean at all, is sacred, and has 
been made a part of the religion of the 
weepful Winnebagoes. . The Indians de- 
clare that with the bean in their mouths 
they communicate directly with God, and 
they have been sending missionaries to 
other tribes, carrying the gospel of the 
sacred bean, but the Indian Bureau says 
that its use is harmful, and that it should 
be classed with morphine, chloral, and co- 
caine, and its use prohibited. 

The meseal bean comes from Texas and 
Mexico, and, as has been remarked, is not 
a bean at all, but the top of a peculiar, 
cactus, the original home of which was 
about forty miles east of Laredo, Mexico. 
The Carrizo Indians were the first users of 
the bean, or “ peyote,” as it is properly 
called, they using it in their sacred 
dances. At the beginning of these festi- 
vals, the Carrizos all sat about the great 
central fire chewing the beans until they 
became thoroughly intoxicated and were 
able to give a dance which they considered 
worthy of the smile of the Great Spirit. 

The fame of these performances spread 
out, even unto Oklahoma Territory, and 
white men came down and carried back 
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the Sacred Bean 


the magic beans, which they sold to the 
Oklahoma Indians. The trade became 
brisk, and every tribe in the United States 
became purchasers of the beans, most of 
them using them simply as “dope” 
some, among which were the Winnebagoes, 
ascribed to the bean a sacred element. 

“We have found out that this “mescal- 
eating by the Indians is really and truly 
religious,” says a leading Winnebago. 
“ We believe that God sent this medicine 
to the Indians and to no one else, and 
that He gave this medicine to the Indian 
for pure and righteousness’ sake; that the 
Indian should eat and be right and wise 
toward God. Therefore, since we have eat- 
en the medicine we have improved a great 
deal in improving our home, taking care 
of it, and being kind to one another. This 
we have never done before. This reserva- 
tion was in a terrible state when the med- 
icine came; killing, fighting, gambling, 
and drunkenness existed. Now everybody 
is peaceful and quiet. This year every- 
body seems to want to get ahead of an- 
other in farming.” 

If the government stops the trade in the 
mescal bean, the Winnebagoes declare, 
they fear that God will leave their reser- 
vation where He has lived since the holy 
bean came to them as a comfort and a 
revelation, and the tribe will go back to 
the old ways of sloth, drunkenness, and 
disorder. It is a fact that the order and 
industry of the tribe have improved re- 
markably in the last few years, and the 
use of liquor is on the wahe. 

The principal source of the peyote or 
mescal bean is the. little town of Los 
Ojuelos, where fifteen families live and do 
nothing but gather the cactus tops, the 
eactus growing wild. The villagers get 
$2.50 per thousandfor gathering the 
beans. 
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A RECORD PRICE AT AN ENGLISH HORSE-SALE 


DURING THE NEWMARKET BLOOD-STOCK SALES THE BROWN MARE, 


“ FLAIR,” AND 


FOAL, THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE SIR DANIEL COOPER, BROUGHT THE LARGE SUM 
oF 15,000 GUINEAS 


Quaint “Ads” of Long Ago 


Wien one finds a beautiful view from 
au mountain-top blocked by a glaring in- 
junction to take So-and-So’s Pills, regards 
the millions of circulars and cards scat- 
tered broadcast over the land each day, 
or observes the many pages of advertising 
in his monthly magazine, it seems hard to 
believe that there was once a day when 
the advertiser did not flourish; but such 
is the truth. 

The very first advertisement in a news- 
paper seems to have referred to the theft 
of two horses, this notification to the pub- 
lie appearing in the Impartial Intelligen- 
cer, published in the year 1648. 

Booksellers appear to have been the 
first tradesmen to advertise, and the first 
«ulvertisement of a book was printed in 
the Parliamentary paper, Mercurius Po- 
liticus. It was evidently a piece of flat- 
tery to Cromwell upon his campaign in 
Ireland, and read as follows: 


“IRENODIA GRATULATORIA, am 
Heroik Poem; being a congratulatory 
panegryick for my Lord General’s late re- 
turn, summing up his successes in an ex- 
quisite manner. 

“To be sold by John Holden, in the 
New Exchange, London. Printed by Tho. 
Newcourt, 1652.” 


The introduction into England of a new 
article of food and commercial traffic was 
signalized by the first advertisement of a 


general nature ever printed in a newspa- 
per. This advertisement read: 


“That Exeellent and by all Physitians 
approved China drink called by the Chine- 
ans Tcha, by other Nations Tay alias Tee, 
is sold at the Sultaness Head Cophee 
House in Sweetings Rents, by the Royal 
Exchange, London.” 


This advertisement, appearing in the 
Mercurius Politicus of September 30, 1658, 
proves, by its mention of “ cophee house,” 
that the sister stimulant had got a start 
of tea as a beverage. 

The quack medicine man appears to have 
come as early as he promises to stay late. 
“Nervous powders,” specifics for ghout, 
rhumatism, etc., were exploited in the 
newspapers almost as early as books. The 
following is from the London Gazette of 
November 16, 1660. 


“ Gentlemen, you are desired to take no- 
tice, That Mr. ‘Theophilus Buckworth 
doth at his House on Mile-end-Green, make 
and expose to sale, for the publick good, 
those so famous Lozenges or Pectorals ap- 
proved for the cure of Consumption, 
Coughs, Catarrhs, Asthamas, Hoarseness, 
Strongness of Breath, Colds in General, 
Diseases incident to the Lungs, and a 
sovereign Antidote against the Plague, 
and all other contagious Diseases and ob- 
structing of the Stomach: and for more 
convenience of the people, constantly 
leaving them sealed up with his coat of 
arms on the papers, with Mr. Rich. Lown- 
des (as formerly), at the sign of the White 


Lion, near the little north door of Paul’ s 
Church; Mr. Henry Seile, over against S 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street: Mr. 
William Milward at Westminster Hall 
Gate; Mr. John Place at Furnival’s Inn 
Gate in Holborn; and Mr. Robert Horn, at 
the Turk’s head near the entrance of the 
Royal Exchange, Booksellers, and no 
others. 

‘*fhat is published to prevent the de- 
signs of divers Pretenders, who counter- 
feit the said Lozenges to the disparage- 
ment of the said Gentleman, and great 
abuse of the people.” 


e 
The first newspaper in America (with 
the exception of a solitary copy issued in 
1690) was the News Letter published in 
Boston. The first issue contained a no- 
tice of the publisher, inviting advertise- 
ments, and the succeeding number, May 
1, 1704, contained one response, the first 
advertisement printed in America. It 

read as follows: 


“ Lost on the 10. of April last, off Mr. 
Shippen’s Wharf in Boston, Two Iron 
Anvils, weighing between 120 and 140 
pound each: 
and will bring or give true intelligence of 
them to John Campbel, Post-Master, shall 
have a sufficient reward.” 


The charges for advertising, stated the 
News Letter. were to be “at a Reasonable 


Whoever has taken them up, 


Rate, from Twelve Pence to Five Shillings, . 


and not to exceed: Who may agree with 
John Campbel, Post-Master of Boston.” 

It is unlikely that advertisements were 
ever inserted without charge, though the 
rates were certainly reasonable. The Ob- 
serrator, in 1704, charged a shilling for 
eight lines, and the Country Gentleman's 
Courant, in 1706, inserted advertisements 
at twopence a line. In the Mercurius Li- 
brarius, a bookseller’s paper, it was stated 
that, “ to show that the publishers design 
the public advantage of trade, they will 
expect but sixpence for inserting any book. 
nor but twelvepence for any other adver- 
tisement relating to the trade, unless it 
be excessively long.” 


Underground Ice in the 
Arctic Circle 


One of the arctic phenomena which have 
puzzled explorers for many years is the 
underground ice. This lies in great fields 
and during the short summers may be 
seen outcropping at intervals across that 
great stretch of waste between Kotzebue 
Sound and Hudson Bay. This icy founda- 
tion is covered generally with a layer of 
sand or clay which maintains a sparse 
vegetation for a few weeks during the year. 

For a great while this underground ice 
was supposed to be one continuous mass, 
only showing above the surface where the 
soil was exceptionally thin, but soon it 
was discovered that over great-areas there 
was not the slightest trace of any ice. 
Upon investigation it was found that the 
ice which projects from the earth along 
the coasts is merely a collection of small 
blocks and extends back only a few feet. 
However, great stretches of ice lie a hun- 
dred miles inland and always in the vi- 
cinity of the watercourses. Masses of it 
are in evidence. The explanation of this 
distribution of the ice at a considerable 
distance from any possible source had 
bothered geologists who tried to reason it 
out, but the most recent analysis of the 
problem appears very plausible. 

The ice along the shore of the sea is 
never stationary for any length of time, 
but divides into huge masses and is driven 
before the wind and currents of water. 
Should a gale blow inshore the ice will 
run. before it and plough into the beach, 
carrying the earth back and undermining 
the-soil in many instances. The earth, 
which is pushed back, gradually piles into 
a heap whose proportions increase until it 
topples backward and covers over the 
forward portion of the ice-pack. In time 
the uncovered portion would melt, but the 
other would be preserved and crop out 
through the mantle of earth to astonish 
some explorer. 

While this may account for the under- 
ground ice near the coast, that which is 
found far inland requires a different ex- 
planation. Rivers that flow toward the 
north invariably thaw first near their 
sources, and when the ice floats down it 
often jams in the lower valleys and is de- 
posited on the adjacent land which is 
covered by the flood. When the water re- 
cedes the ice does not melt readily and the 
sand and débris which have drifted upon 
it preserve it indefinitely in great mounds. 
If these form near the channel of a river, 
as is generally the case when there is a 
sharp bend in the stream, the waters must 
cut another channel in order to pass 
around the obstruction. There are several 
instances on record where entire river-beds 
had been blocked by ice and sediment and 
are now 80 iles from the river itself. 
Oceasionally portions of this ice are un- 
covered, but the majority of it has lain 
buried for ages. 


A FINANCIAL writer for an Eastern paper, 
in discussing the usefulness and accom- 
plishments of public service and railroad 
commissions, calls attention to the many 
duties of such bodies and incidentally com- 
ments upon the demands of the New York 
commission for punctuality records of 
passenger trains. 

This innovation,” continues the writer, 
“has brought about some surprises., It is 
perhaps invidious and unpleasant at times 
to make comparisons, but in this case a 
ne and honest credit should be given, 
vecause it has been honestly earned. The 
writer confesses that he has not always 
been favorably disposed toward the Ene, 
being unable at times to divorce capitaliza- 
tion from operation, but a spirit of fairness 
compels the statement that the official 
records give to the Erie undisputed first 
place for punctuality and safety. ; 

“This statement to some may seem ex- 
aggerated, but it is true, nevertheless, de- 
spite the jokes and jibes of the past. Per- 
haps the humorist did not know the facts. 
The six months’ record of the Erie, as shown 
by the reports, shows a total of 43,174 
passenger trains, of which 95 per cent. 
reached terminals on time. The next best 
record is that of a competitor which 


operated 5100 trains, with a 


record of 96 pér cent. The Ene is one 
per cent. behind the other road, but operat- 
ed eight times more trains. 

“But the most favorable and agreeable 
statement that can be made about the 
Erie is the fact that it has operated more 
than 600,000 passenger trains without a 
single fatality to a passenger. 

“Both records impress the student of 
railroad operations and finances with the 
fact that the working force is not only ex- 
tremely competent and capable, but ex- 
ceedingly careful, as well, of the lives of the 
travelling public. The Erie has a most 


valuable asset in its successful operation.’ 


- Show that distinctive 
treatment and highly devel- 
oped character made pos- 
sible only by the aid of a 
most exacting clientele. 

The range of examples in 
readiness compasses all in- 
dividual preferences, from 
the Banker's Gig to the 
impressive Demi - Coach. 
This obviates annoying 
delays in delivery. 
Catalog to prospective 
buyers. 


The French Carriage Co. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors 
92 to 98 Summer Street, Boston 
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Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and rav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
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cates of Deposit. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF A CITY RAILROAD 


(Continued from page 12.) 
but they seem—practically what they are—mere at- 
tendants. You begin to wonder what directs all of 
this, and the chief electrician tells you that he will 
take you to the brain of the giant—the switchboard 
which controls him, 

You go up into one of those upper galleries over- 
looking the engine-room, and then you stand within 
the mind of all this vast creation. You look down at 
those motionless engines. struggling under the load of 
moving a cityful of folk home after a day’s toil, and 
trom them you turn to a silent semicircle of marble, 
lighted by rews of green-shaded ineandescents. The 
marble board holds several hundred indicators, strange- 
looking affairs, all of them, where a flirtatious and 
uncertain needle dances nervously up and down a 
numbered scale and the young electricians in charge 
make memoranda in their note-books. 

Your guide prattles on. He is saying something 
about “alternating currents,” “ single-phase,” “ am- 
meters’; but you are lost and no longer make the 
pretence of an understanding. You stand and blink 
at the twitching needles and study the funny little red 
and green and white lights on the switchboard that 
twinkle back and forth. You wonder at the ability 
of a man who could bring down the operation of two 
thousand laden cars to a marble board not more than 
eight feet high or twenty feet long. 

In the centre of the switchboard there is a desk 
for the operator, and on the desk a telephone. It 
rings sharply, there is a short conversation over the 
instrement. 

*] thought they'd be needing another engine,” the 
operator tells the chief electrician. “ We're getting a 
record crowd to-night.” 

Your guide explains the difficulties of getting an- 
other engine into service. 

“A team,” he says, speaking in parables, “has to 
pull evenly, no matter whether it has two horses. or 
twenty. It is the same way with these engines. The 
first of the row is turning at the rate of seven hundred 


and fifty revolutions a minute. Every one of his fel- 
lows must revolve at precisely that same rate of speed. 
There cannot be even a slight variation from that 
regularity or the current goes to the bad.” 

To place the engine in service it becomes necessary 
to have it revolving at the standard rate of speed be- 
fore the current is turned from it. It is more than a 
nice, deft trick, gauging a big 250-ton turbine at a 
precise rate of speed, it is science. The engineer who 
stands at the engine’s throttle and slacks or speeds 
the machine is guided by signals from the operator 
at the switchboard. 

The optrator, in his turn, is guidéd by a delicate 
electric instrument—the synchroscope. It carries two 
needles upon its dial—one fixed, the other extremely 
sensitive and controlled by the speed of the turbine, 
being brought into harness. The movable needle 
fluctuates wildly at first. 
steam throttle begins to show its skill it sweeps in 


long strides around+-and around its dial, slowing all. 


the while. The operator does not Jet his glance waver 
from the fixed needle. Suddenly, as the other ap- 
paoaches it in right measure, he presses a tiny button, 
the needles fly atop of one another, and six thousand 
horse-power of additional current is coming to the aid 
of the cars over the city streets. After it is in harness 
there are only slight adjustments to be made—the 
turbine must take its even share of the station load. 

‘What happens if you throw on the current and the 
speed of the machine is not exactly synchronized to 
that of its fellows?” you inquire. 

The man at the switchboard looks at you sadly, then 
answers without raising his voice: 

“ We blow off the top of the house.” 

Which, being interpreted, means that one or more 
of the big generators will probably be burned out, a 
matter involving loss reaching into the thousands of 
dollars. It is an essential thing that the switch- 
board man watch his synchroscope needles closely. 


We turn to leave the switchboard and pass through 
long rows of brick tombs—at least that is what they 


After a few minutes as the - 


most closely resemble. In reality they are the con- 
nections and the safety-switches that carry the cur- 
rent from the power station out to the far corners of 
the city railroad. One of these is open; a young 
electrician is lying on his back within it, tinkering 
with some sort of connection on a heavy copper rod. 

He is working in a space of eighteen inches, and that 
is hard enough; he is working close to death and 
that is doubly hard. The copper rod carries enough 
current to kill a king’s army, and it runs within 
three-quarters of an inch of the man’s busy tool. One 
slip of that trained hand, and the story of one elec- 
trician would be finished. 

“ You power-house people get used to it. It doesn’t 
make you nervous?” you inquire. 

The chief electrician contradicts you. 

“ You are mistaken,” he says; “ we see too much of - 
its vagaries to ever become used to it. At first some 
of us are a little reckless, a little forgetful, perhaps. 
Then we get ours. After that it’s either the ambulance 
or the morgue. They didn’t know which it was going 
to be for me for a full sixty seconds. Now I have re- 
spect for it. I’ve become as scared as a woman of a 
thunder-shower, and if I get a tingle off from a tele- 
phone transmitter I drop the thing like a -. shot. 
When you know-—you respect.” 


At the car barns once again. It is late at night, 
the day is dead and another is soon to be born. The 
cars are coming in from the late theatre runs, the 
sleepy crews are dropping off the platforms and mak- 
ing for home. 

Down at the power-house a single engine is easily 
carry carrying the city railroad in its grasp. 

A great city never sleeps—neither can the city rail- 
road. Some cars are sent back down-town again. The 
night crews, grumbling at their hours of work, mount 
their platforms. The day must be an endless thing. 
Clocks may strike wee hours and black o’erhang the 
radiance of the street lights, but the city is a restless, 
stirring thing throughout the night. 

Its pulse beats toward the coming of the dawn. 


The clowns doing a lock-step around the track 


The educated social “lions” were a popular feature 


PLAYING CIRCUS AT LONG BRANCH 


THE EVENT OF THE SEASON AT PHIS RESORT WAS THE RECENT SOCIETY CIRCUS AND PARADE, GIVEN FOR CHARITY AT HOLLYWOOD PARK 
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(Continued from page 25.) 
crowded room with nothing to do after 
working-hours are over. But if the week 
is brightened by a club meeting, a dance, 
an entertainment, by contact with new 
interests—for work is of a terribly mo- 
notonous kind in the places where wages 
are lowest—then come new vitality and 
new hope. 

Settlements and churches and even the 
public schools have thrown open their 
doors. 

Then, when the poor have been helped 
to health, to work, and to good spirits, 
you can begin to get rid of poverty. You 
must not stop there. Then you must 
teach them to save. 

The Penny Provident Fund in New 
York City has 249 ‘stations and 38,816 
depositors. Amounts are received from 
one penny upward. The total amount on 
deposit on October 1, 1908, was $27,749.76, 
which tells its own story—not one dollar 
per depositor. In cities where the saving- 
work is being organized, it is frequently 
started with a Penny Coal Fund. Fam- 
ilies are induced to save for a concrete 
object—a load of coal When the load 
of coal has been purchased they are usu- 
ally content to go on saving; hence the 
growth of the general provident fund. 

Lending money may not seem: plausible 
as an aid to saving, but the United He- 
orew Charities have two unique loan funds 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
HELPING THE POOR TO HELP THEMSELVES 


which show results that prove it is. The 
first, the Self-Support Fund, lends sums 
of money to start people in small busi- 
nesses or to help carry a small business 
through hard times. No interest is 
charged; no endorsements are asked. At 
present over 800 families are in possession 
of £70,000 received from this fund. Half 
of these have made payments upon the 
amount borrowed and over ninety per 
cent. made no further appeal for help, so 
that the charities consider lending money 
far less expensive, even in case of non- 
repayment, than handing doles out in- 
detinitely. 

The Self-Respect Fund is a similar fund 
for small loans to meet an acute emer- 
gency. Applicants are usually sincere, as 
is proved by the fact that out of 561 who 
borrowed sums from $10 to $50 last year 
only 20 made a second appeal. Fourteen 
per cent. paid promptly, and there is 
every indication that a large percentage 
of the remainder will pay as they are 
able. The habit of saving, thus estab. 
lished, has a strong tendency to become 
permanent, and the loan system has much 
to commend it. 

It will be a long time before all ex- 
isting evils arising out of poverty can be 
properly met, but the methods outlined 
here represent a sane, thoughtful course 
toward enabling the individual who has 
sunk beneath his load to get upon his feet. 


A LITTLE 


VESSEL'S BIG EXPLOIT 


THIS SLOOP, Tus “GJOA,” IN WHICH CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN THREADED THE NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE, HAS BEEN PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, AND WILL 
’ BE PLACED IN GOLDEN GATE PARK 


The Forest Service Exhibit 
at Seattle 


THE main exhibit of the forest service 
at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition is 
located in the Government Building, and 
attracted much favorable comment from 
the visitors who attended the fair on the 
opening ‘day. This exhibit consists chiefly 
of large photographs and transparencies 
showing views of forest areas and loggin 
operations. Sections of Douglas fir abd 
redwood trees are also shown These sec- 
tions were taken from the trees at points 
ten feet apart, and are accompanied by 
, diagrams which explain the growth of 
these two species. The remaining floor 
space is covered with cases and stands 


showing photographs, samples of wood, 
paper pulp, and other products. 

The forest service is also operating a 
completely equipped timber-testing labora- 
tory in the Machinery Building. Here the 
regular test-work of the service is under 
way. Each afternoon at three o'clock a 
large bridge timber eight by sixteen inches 
in cross section and sixteen feet long is 
tested. This beam is placed in a large 
testing-machine and the pressure increased 
until it is broken. The timber is then 
sawed into small pieces and tests are made 
on these, Other sample-tested specimens 


of various manufactured forms, such as. 


wagon - axles, buggy - spokes, shafts, and 
wagon-poles, are shown. Charts showing 
the strength of all of the principal Amer- 
ican structural timbers are on exhibit. 
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The Best of a Nation's Bakeries 

The Best of a Nation’s Bakers— 
The result— 


The BEST Soda Cracker 


From start to finish — from the 
granary to the moisture proof 


package — the one thought in 


the production of Uneeda Biscuit 
is “BEST.” That's why ‘you 
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With Economy and 
Motor Efficiency 


s are features that every auto- 
mobile owner using gasoline 
should consider. 

The AiIn-TIGHT STESL 
| TANK placed underground 


furnishes a bianket form of in- 
Surance covering these points 
and many more. & 


Air-Tight 


Steel Tanks 


= For AUTOMOBILES, MOTOR BOATS, 
etc., placed undergreund. 
provide the safest, most economical and convenient 
4 means of storing gasoline underground known; 
though the tank ts isolated, the supply is always at 
hand. A few strokes of the pump and a steady flow 
Is Started—stopped instaytly by opening a pet cock, 
NO WASTS—NO DRIPPING--NO RISK. 

The yas»line, which can te bought at wholesale 
at a considerable saving in price, is alwavs at its 
origina! stren. th, furnishing more miles to the gallon 
than does gasoline that has deteriorated through 
evaporation caused by poor storage facilities. 

_ AIR- TIGHT STESL TANKS are made of heavy ed 
inck steel, brazed without rivet or sokier by an 
process that we have successfully employed for the 
past 20 years in manufacturing tanks for the largest 
railroad systems in the world. Alr-Tight & 

anka ona Dial. a 
money uarantee. e ight. 

Write for illustrated bookiet, 


ALR-TIGHT STEEL TANK Co. 


A NEW WORLD CRUISE 


SOUTH AMERICA 


visiting all the interesting countries. First of its kind 
ever undertaken. 
LEAVES NEW YORK JANUARY 22, 1910 
By Bluecher 
81 Days’ Duration Cost, $350 Up 
Side trips can be arranged at all ports. 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mackay School of Mines 


— University of Nevada 
Best-equipped mining school in the country—all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty com- . 
posed of prominent engineers and every depart- 
ment in charge of experienced instructors. Locat- 
ed close to great mining district—students obtain 
both wages and practical experience during vaca- 
sions. Splendid climate—every opportunity for 
outdoor life amid beautiful surroundings. Reg- 
ular term opens August 93d. For detailed in- 
address 


formation, 


JOSEPH STUBBS, President, Reno, Nevada 
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REVISED EDITION 


FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “ The American Salmon- Fisherman” 
lilustrated with Diagrams 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage 
extra). 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


Harper's oveleties 


79 GREAT SHORT STORIES 
SENT AT ONCE 
52 HARPER’S WEEKLIES 


12 HARPER’S MONTHLIES 


AND 12 HARPER’S BAZARS 


MAILED DURING THE YEAR AS ISSUED 


For Only $4.00 a Month 


THE PERIODICALS 
Taken together, supply all the s of the 
home for periodical leerature and reading 
for every wember of the family. 


THE STORIES 
Edited by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


an 
HENRY MILLS ALDEN 
Have been contributed by over sixty 
prominent authors. ly the best 
stories by the best authors In exist- 
ence to-day have been selected. 
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HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN: — Send 
me, all charges prepaid, 
Harper’s Novelettes, 
8 volumes, cloth binding, 
subject to ten cage approval, 
and also nts ay subscription to 
Harper's eekly, Harper's 
Magasine,and Harper’s Bazar, for 
one year, under the terms of your offer. 

I enclose $1.00 and agree to sen $1.00 per 
month until the total price, $13.00, is paid, if 

are accepted by me. 
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